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“An Invitation to the Dance” 


quoted a well-known music critic watching a hundred 
children dancing to Baldwin Player-Piano accompaniment. 


All the waltz kings, all the music monarchs from Strauss to Sousa, from 
Chopin to Chaminade, are your subjects— 


Che Baldwin Player-Piano 


furnishes fingers of fairy fleetness and the power to accent like an artist. Yet 
you control the performance; your rythmic feeling rules. 





Try the Viennese waltzes on a Baldwin Player-Piano. Here is swing, 
enticement, color as when the master leads the band. very composer is yours 
to interpret with ar/. 

The Catalogue, describing Baldwin player construction, is complete 


with player facts. Let us send it. Comparison between the ‘‘Baldwin’’ 
and other piano-playing inventions emphasizes Baldwin superiority. 


Che Baldwin Company 
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Asulkan Glacier in British Columbia. 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMBING IN CANADA 


BY JULIA W. HENSHAW 


PHOTOS BY HENSHAW. 


NE GLORIOUS July evening, 
when the silvery processions of 
the moon across the snowy crests 
of the Selkirk Mountains left a 

lambent light in the sky, and the jeweled 
lances of the stars pricked a million holes 
through heaven’s canopy of blue, we three, 
the Swiss guide, my companion, and I, 
sat on the veranda of the Chalet Hotel at 
Glacier and discussed the weather; not 
from any mere motives of making con- 
versation, mark you, but with deep ear- 
nestness and the heartfelt wish that the 
morrow might be fine, for we were plan- 
ning an expedition over the great Asulkan 
Glacier, the most beautiful ice-field in all 
British Columbia, a vast expanse of green 
crevasses and glittering seracs, of deep 
moulins and wide white snow-slopes 
stretching up to the top of the Asulkan 
Pass, from whence at an _ altitude of 
7,716 feet, we hoped to gain a glorious 
view of Fish Creek Valley, with Mount 
Dawson (11,113), Mount Donkin 
(9,694), and Mount Fox (10,576) _ be- 
yond. Given sunshine, it promised to 
prove a magnificent trip, none grander in 
the Canadian alpine world, and hence our 
anxiety about the weather. 

“Tt will be fine,” said Hdouard Feuz, 
at last, and we gladly accepted the dictum 
of this veteran from Interlacken, whose 
many years’ experience as guide in the 
Rocky and Selkirk Mountains has ren- 
dered him a reliable prophet. 

True enough, the following day dawned 


with a cloudless sky, and having break- 
fasted at five o’clock, we set out upon the 
trail in the best of spirits; I mounted on 
a long-eared Pinto, wise in his generation 
as Pintos (piebald cayuses, or Indian 
ponies) invariably are, prepared to ride 
some five miles up through the forested 
valley to the foot of the terminal moraine, 
while my companion and the guide 
trudged ahead. My outfit consisted of a 
thin flannel shirt, tweed knickerbockers, 
a short, wide skirt comfortable either to 
ride on a Mexican saddle or to climb in, 
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“We set out upon the trail.” 
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“A short halt to rest.” 


strong, nailed boots reaching to the knees, 
a soft silk tie knotted round the throat, a 
pair of Indian buckskin gloves to protect 
the hands from mosquito bites, and later 
on from the sharp rocks and ice-pinnacles, 
and a broad-brimmed felt hat fastened 
with my Strathcona Horse badge, of 
which I am inordinately proud; and this 
style of clothing I have always found emi- 
nently suitable and serviceable for moun- 
taineering, except when bent on great as- 
cents, when, of course, a skirt must be 
dispensed with altogether. Slung from 
the horn of the saddle was a_ woollen 
sweater, a folding Eastman kodak easy 
to manipulate on a climb, a pair of field- 
glasses, and blue goggles to protect my 
eyes from the glare of the ice. . Some of 
these things were transferred to Edouard’s 
“rucksack” when the edge of the glacier 
was reached, and the real work of the day 
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began; meanwhile, he carried our rope 
and ice-axes. 

It was a wonderful experience to watch 
the dawn proclaim her coming to the hills. 
Cool and clear-eyed she stretched out her 
golden fingers and touched with tender 
light the snow-crowned head of Mount Sir 
Donald, softly she suffused the crystal 
surface of the glaciers with a rosy glow, 
while at her bidding the hosts of day 
sprang to life full-armed and fought the 
fading stars. Then with joyous steps she 
swept down the mountain-sides, the sun- 
beams beating in her veins; flowers came 
to birth as she folded the valleys in a close 
embrace, and at her smile the great sleep- 
ing world awakened to listen to the woo- 
ing of her royal splendor. 

Our trail lay up the Asuikan Valley be- 
side a brawling creek, the grim crags of 
the Rampart and the Dome, and the icy 
crests of Castor and Pollux which rose 
on the right hemming in the ravine, while 
on the left Glacier Crest reared its bleak 
bald head, and to eastward the snow cor- 
nices of the LIllicilliwaet névé were visible 
crowning the rocky ridges. On the tim- 
bered slopes hemlocks, firs and _ pines 
swayed at the bidding of the breeze, their 
dense gloom cut athwart by slim shafts of 
sunshine, and at our feet a hundred globe 
flowers lifted up their cups of malachite 
and gold. In some places the ascending 
path clung to a steep bank where ferns 
and blossoming shrubs found a precari- 
ous foothold; in others it dropped down 
onto sun-smitten flats, gilt with butter- 
cups and arnicas, where the river ran in 
shallow runnels encircling islands gay 
with alpine plants, red and yellow mimu- 
lus, saxifrages, willow-herbs, columbines 
and late-lingering anemones; and then 
again we entered forest aisles flanked by 
bilherry and rhododendron bushes, devil’s 
clubs and dogwoods forming a thick tan- 
gle where sunshine and shadow were inter- 
laced overhead and the air was heavy with 
the aromatic odor of the balsam pine. 

Every turn in the trail brought new 
beauties into view. About three miles 
from the Chalet the river entered a nar- 
row gorge where the rock-walls contracted 
the waters into a seething, foaming torrent 
and the pathway was a mere ledge on the 
cliffs face. Looking across the stream up 
to the opposite hills clothed in a wonder- 
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ful variety of greens, the conifer, willow, 
poplar and alder each distributing a dif- 
ferent hue, we saw a septette of exquisite 
waterfalls, named “The Seven Sisters,” 
gleaming like silver threads as they fell 
from the snowfield on the Rampart to be 
lost in the valley below. The vistas of 
majestic mountains wearing helmets of 
eternal ice were fascinating beyond de- 
scription, each range of glittering peaks 
possessing an individual charm unexcelled 
in the alpine regions of Canada, and the 
massive crags in the foreground seemed 
fitly designed to guard the haunts of the 
mountain goat after which the Indians 
originally named the valley “Asulkan,” 
because so many of these fine animals are 
found there. Twice on our way up to the 
glacier we espied snow-white herds brow- 
sing on the tufted ledges a thousand feet 
above us. A little farther on an avalanche 
which had swept right across the valley 
and covered up the creek for a hundred 
yards barred our progress, and my pony 
speedily sank knee-deep in the soft mass 
at whose margin yellow adder’s tongues 


grew in great profusion. The stream, hid- 
den for a space beneath the ice and snow, 
soon tumbled in steep cascades from out 
beneath the frozen weight with an accel- 


lerated rush of waters. But look which 
way we would to admire the scenery, al- 
ways the wonderful glittering beauty of 
the Asulkan Glacier lay ahead of us, the 
goal of our desires. 

- At one spot where we crossed a slide 
of avalanche debris, rocks and _ tree- 
trunks piled up in inextricable confusion, 
we heard the shrill whistles of the hoary 
marmots and presently saw one of these 
little brown animals sitting on a stone 
regarding us with great curiosity and ap- 
parently unafraid, a rather unusual cir- 
cumstance, for they are very timid crea- 
tures and generally instantly disappear 
among the rocks at the approach of human 
beings. Porcupines, too, crossed our path 
from time to time, great, fat, lazy beasts, 
the worst camp-thieves in the mountains, 
always ready to eat a side of bacon or chew 
up a leather saddle with unbounded gusto. 

After about two hours and a half of 
steady going, the snout of the Asulkan 
Glacier came into view, and soon we 
reached the head of the valley, 2,000 feet 
abcve the Chalet, where red and white 


Crossing great crevasses on the glacier. 


false heather carpeted the mossy ground 
and bands of stunted fir trees grew at an 
altitude of about 6,000 feet; here we 
crossed the creek, and having unsaddled 
and tethered the pony where the “feed” 
was good, Edouard put my kodak into 
his “rucksack” and I donned my sweater 
as a precaution against the cold wind 
which now began to blow off the ice-field. 
After a short halt to rest and to enjoy the 
scenery about us, we began a long scram- 
ble over the moraine and up a rocky ridge, 
a most tiring and tiresome performance, 
until we gained the edge of the ice and 
there proceeded to “rope up.” 

This was the beginning of the most 
wonderful and enjoyable part of the trip. 
Securely roped between the two men, the 
guide leading, I found no difficulty in ne- 
gotiating the “hergschrund,” and was soon 
gaily attacking the steep slopes of the 
glacier. Here and there it was necessary 
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for Edouard to cut steps to put our toes 
in, but frequently a strong pull on the 
rope brought me safely up to the top of 
some stiff bit of ice-wall, for the confi- 
dence inspired by the intrepid courage 
and reliability of our guide minimized 
many difficulties. 

What a wonderful journey that was over 
the ice and snow! Some of the great, 
green crevasses cleft right down into the 
heart of the glacier were thirty and forty 
feet wide, and these we were forced to 
circumvent; others were sufficiently nar- 
row to admit of a jump across their 
yawning depths, while a few were spanned 
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At eleven o’clock we had reached the 
top of the Pass, a snowy “col” lying at an 
altitude of 7,716 feet’ between Mount Leda 
and the ridge of the Illicilliwaet Glacier, 
from whence the most enchanting pano- 
rama was visible. To every point of the 
compass, range upon range of diamenté 
peaks were piled up to heaven; to the 
north stood the far-flung line of the Her- 
mit Range, its great bastions blued by 
distance and softened with the silver sheen 
of untrodden snows; to the south stretched 
a dolmitic gorge terrible in its gaunt des- 
olation, yet gemmed by tiny lucent lakes, 
each one a burnished jewel strung on the 





Mrs. Henshaw and her guide on the Asulkan Glacier. 


by snow-bridges strong enough to bear 
our weight. The exquisite seracs, fantas- 
tic pillars of intense brilliancy, the curi- 
ous moulins or deep circular holes formed 
in the ice by the action of some glacial 
stream, the crystal obelisks, minarets and 
turrets which we encountered by the way, 
all these added to the supreme interest of 
the trip and to the glory of a happy day 
spent on the shining heights of the world 
beneath the benediction of a blue sky, 
with the clouds and the winds for com- 
rades and the mountain peaks for rest. 


chain that lies about the cool white throat 
of the snowy hills; to the east gleamed the 
Tlicilliwaet Glacier, thirty miles long and 
ten miles wide, the largest ice field in 
Canada, with the peaks of Sir Donald, 
Eagle and Avalanche “en queue;” to the 
west rose the range comprising Mounts 
Abbott and Afton; and at our feet, where 
the snow-slope fell steeply away, affording 
a good “glissade,” lay the Fish Creek Val- 
ley 3,000 feet below, across whose gloomy 
depths we saw the grand group of Mounts 
Selwyn, Dawson, Donkin and Fox adorned 





WHEN ARE THINE EYES MOST BEAUTIFUL. 


with wonderful hanging glaciers, their 
rugged sides riven by snow filled “cou- 
loirs’ and swept by streams of sparkling 
ice. On every hand a sea of mountains, 
unclimbed and unnamed, towered up in 
endless sequence, and so clear was the air 
that peaks fifty miles away were plainly 
visible. For a few moments we stood on 
the knol! of rocks which marks the sum- 
mit of the Pass, and in silence drank our 
fill of the glorious scene, realizing as never 
before the infinite grandeur of Canada’s 
alpine world, so vast, so beautiful and so 
white. 

Soon, prompted by genuine hunger af- 
ter the arduous climb, our thoughts turned 
to luncheon. and how excellent the sand- 
wiches, fruit and chocolate, brought by 
Edouard in his “rucksack,” a veritable 
Pandora’s Box, tasted at the high altitude, 
washed down with melted snow and a dash 
of cognac in a collapsible cup. It seemed 
a meal fit for the gods. But meanwhile 
the wind was blowing a hurricane across 
the exposed “col,” and so, after taking 
some photographs, we began the descent 
with all possible speed, for the cold was 
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intense, and had numbed our hands and 
feet. 

Little remains to tell of the return 
journey. It was delightful, if uneventful, 
save for the finding of some “Red Snow” 
on- the névé, a phenomenon due to the 
presence of a tiny plant called “Proto- 
coccus nivalis,” and which is a certain 
state of the “Protococcus viridus” seen as 
green slime on old wood. The plant called 
“Red Snow” derives its peculiar name 
from the fact that it turns the snow a 
bright scarlet; it is unicellular, an “alga” 
related to seaweeds and belongs to the 
lowest form of plant life. It grows on the 
surface of the snow, and is a most re- 
markable treasure-trove to alpinists who 
have not previously encountered it at high 
altitudes. 

Towards five o’clock in the afternoon we 
reached the Chalet, well pleased with our 


expedition, for truly: 


“The joy of life’ is-steepness overcome, 
And victories of ascent, and looking down 
On all that had looked down on us.” 











WHEN ARE THINE EYES MOST BEAUTIFUL 


BY 


CLARENCE H. 


URNER 


When are thine eyes most beautiftl, my dear? 
When little merry imps play hide-and-seek 


Within their depths? 


When growing softly meek 


To sympathize with those that shed the tear? 
Or when they flash and coldly look severe 


On cther eyes too bold? 


Or when they speak 


In subtler language than of brow or cheek, 
That earth is far away and Heaven is near? 


“Not then, not then,’ 


> my selfish heart replies: 


Yet are they lovely, roused or lost in dreams: 
But when they look their kindness into mine, 


I see most brilliance in those heavenly eyes: 
Imparadised within their radiant beams, 
My spirit bows to Beauty’s peerless shrine. 





THE COPPER INDUSTRY IN SHASTA 
COUNTY 


BY ELIZABETH GREGG 


HE IMPORTANCE of Shasta 

County in the copper world is 

shown by the fact that whereas, 

during the eighties and early 
nineties. California occupied a wholly in- 
significant place on the list of copper pro- 
ducing States, by 1900 it ranked fourth, 
with a production of 28,511,225 pounds, 
valued at $4,478,242. Of this amount, 
Shasta County had produced $4,166,735, 
so to Shasta County belongs the credit of 
bringing the State into prominence as a 
producer of copper. Furthermore, it was 
through the development of one mine that 
this record was made, for it was not until 
the Iron Mountain mine, near Keswick, 
was bought in 1895, by a large English 
syndicate, known as the Mountain Copper 
Company, Ltd., that copper smelting was 
begun in this region, and that copper 
mines were considered of any importance. 
Now there are five large smelters in the 
county, and copper has in consequence be- 
come the second mineral product of the 
State. A recent mining bulletin issued 
by the California State Mining Bureau 
says: “While gold is still the leading 
mineral product, its yield no longer puts 
the greatest gold producing county in the 
first place. The copper of Shasta County, 
together with the other mineral products 
gives it the leading place as a mineral pro- 
ducing county.” The latest statistics, for 
the year 1906, show Shasta’s total mineral 
output to be worth $5,745,843, with first 
place in silver as well as in copper. Her 
silver, valued at $434,483, for that year, 
corstituted half the silver produced in the 
State. There are no silver mines in the 
county, but the silver is found in the cop- 
per mines, and is obtained through smelt- 
ing the copper ores which are almost in- 
variably rich in gold and silver. 


Since 1846 Shasta County has _ been 


yielding mineral wealth, for it was in that 
year that the second gold discovery in 
California was made on Clear Creek by 
Major Pearson B. Redding, for whom the 
town of Redding was named. In 1852 
the old town of Shasta was larger than San 
“Francisco, and every gulch for miles 
around was filled with prospectors. Much 
gold was taken out by placer mining, but 
quartz mining, tried later, was less suc- 
cessful. In fact, the loss of large sums of 
money in quartz mining put a taboo upon 
Shasta County for many years, and it 
was not until the development of copper 
properties was proven profitable that the 
county was able to take her rightful place. 
The discovery of copper was almost sim- 
ultaneous with that of gold, but no regard 
was paid to it, partly because of the low 
price of the metal and the distance from 
ore markets, and partly because the re- 
fractoriness of the ore, due to the presence 
of baser metals, made its handling difficult 
and unprofitable. Langley’s State Regis- 
ter for 1859 says: “The ore from the vicin- 
ity of the Pitt and McCloud Rivers, 
Shasta County, is said to excel in richness 
the celebrated Arizona mines, and to con- 
tain in addition a considerable quantity 
of gold.” ‘This reference is to the claims 
et Bully Hill and Copper City, where cop- 
per had been recognized as early as ’53. 
In 1862 there was a rush to that vicinity 
to locate gold and silver claims, and the 
town of Copper City sprang up. In ’63, 
two hundred and fifty tons of copper ore 
were shipped to San Francisco. and were 
found to contain 8 per cent copper, about 
$40 in gold to the ton, and $20 in silver. 
It was shipped to Swansea, Wales, but the 
profit made was small. By 1866 only six 
voters were left in the place, the mines 
having been abandoned because of unsuc- 
cessful attempts to separate the precious 





Shasta King mine, showing Balakalala mine at top of hill. 





Dumping slag at the Mammoth smelter at Kennett. 


metals from the base. Even in the past 
ten years that problem in the same mines 


has led to much expensive experimenting, 
but a large furnace and hot blast have 
made pyritic smelting possible, and the 


General Electric Co., under the name 
of the Bully Hill Copper Mining and 
Smelting Company, now operates the 
mines successfully. 

It is notable that not only the Bully 
Hill, but also the Iron Mountain and Af- 
terthought properties were worked for 
years as gold and silver mines before it 
was realized that wealth lay in the cop- 
per they contained. Even up to 1893, 
two years before the development of the 
Tron Mountain mine as a great copper 
property, copper was not listed among 
the county’s mineral resources. It is 
said that when Hugh McDonnell, the 
promoter who sold the Iron Mountain 
mine to the Rothschild and Fielding in- 
terests of London and New York, later 
incorporated as the Mountain Copper Co., 
Ltd., took the company’s representatives 
thtough the mine .he. constantly..called 


their attention to the-gold*and silvér ore.« 


which could be seen in the top of the tun- 
nel, and tried to hide the copper sulphide 
in the bottom, whereas the company cared 
little for the gold and silver, and were 


County lie in a 


secretly on the watch for the copper. ‘The 
deal was consummated, and $300,000 was 
paid for the mine, which soon became 
known as the sixth greatest copper pro- 
ducing property in the United States, and 
the eighth in the world. The company 
was capitalized for $6,250,000, and it had 
soon spent a million dollars or more in 
erecting what was then an _ up-to-date 
smelter, and in further developing the 
mine. This was in 1895, an important 
year for the county, because it marked 
the arriva] of capital, without which cop- 
per production was impossible. The vast 
resources of the copper belt were now to 
be developed, and their development was 
to result in a general revival of interest 
in copper throughout the State. 

The copper bearing ore. bodies in Shasta 
crescent-shaped belt, 
which crosses the Sacramento at about the 
point where the Pitt river flows into it, 
twenty miles north of. Redding. The 
length of the belt is approximately thirty 
miles, and it ranges in width from one- 
half to four miles. The ore is not con- 


tinuous throughout the belt, as it is in- 


tersectéd by various gulches and canyons, 
but some geologists believe it was origi- 
nally one formation. It is interesting 
to note the difference in character of the 
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formations on the east side of the river 
and those on the west. On the latter side 
the ore is found in lenses and blankets, or 
flat bodies, while on the east side it is in 
veins ranging from twenty to forty feet in 
width. Silicious ores are necessary in 
smelting the western ores, but those on 
the east contain sufficient silica to need 
no fluxing ores. ‘This advantage is offset 
by the presence of more base ores, such 
as zinc, antimony and BaSO4. On the 
west side of the river there are three 
smelters, the plant of Mountain Copper 
Mining Company at Keswick, the Bala- 
kalala at Coram, and the Mammoth Cop- 
per Mining Company at Kennett. On 
the east side are the Bully Hill smelter 
near Copper City, and the Great Western 
Gold Company’s plant at the Afterthought 
mine at Ingot. 

The pioneer smelter at Keswick, when 
at its height, ran five furnaces and had 
a daily capacity of 1500 tons. The com- 
pany erected a refinery at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, and for five years sent its matte 
there. Then it erected converters at Kes- 


wick and produced blister copper which 
was shipped to Eastern electrolytic cop- 


per refineries. It is estimated that this 
mine has produced $30,000,000, and vast 


Mammoth mine. 
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amounts of ore are yet in sight. The 
Mountain Copper Company also owns sev- 
eral adjoining claims which are very rich,’ 
the Hornet mine being said to show 
6,000,000 tons of low grade copper ore. 
As pioneers, this company had much to 
contend with, for the people in the south- 
ern part of the county, having previously 
relied upon their farms for support, now 
rebelled as they saw the sulphur smoke 
from the open roasters which were then 
used destroying their trees, as it did the 
native vegetation for several miles around. 
The company was, in consequence, con- 
stantly harassed with law suits in which 
the damages called for were almost in- 
variably many times the taxable value of 
the property. While the people generally 
upheld the company, they did not take 
an active part in defending it, because 
the company had shown only indifference 
to them and their interests. The Gov- 
ernment, evidently urged by private land 
owners, then began a suit for damage of 
timber land, and the lower courts issued 
an injunction against the company. This 
injunction has only been dissolved by the 
United States Supreme Court within the 
past few months. Partly because of these 
difficulties, and partly because there ap- 
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peared to be a great field around the bay 
for the production of chemicals and es- 
pecially of fertilizers through the sul- 
phur contained in the ore from the lron 
Mountain mine, the company erected a 
smelter and sulphuric acid and fertilizer 
works at Martinez, and in 1905 closed the 
Keswick smelter and commenced  ship- 
ping the ore to the new plant. In 1907 
some work was resumed at Keswick, but 
was stopped later. It is now rumored 
that the company, under Manager Lewis 
T. Wright, intends to begin the erection 
of a modern plant on the old site. Two 
hundred men are constantly employed at 
the mine, and with public sentiment now 
awakened to the value of a smelter to the 
community, and with the Government in- 
junction removed, it seems most prob- 
able that at least part of the ore will be 
smelted in the more convenient place, 
Keswick. 

The second smelter to be blown in was 
that of the Bully Hill Company, near 
Copper City. After a varied history, and 
much changing of hands, the property 
was bought in 1900 by Captain J. R. De 
La Mar, who erected a small smelter 
which was operated for several years. 
Converters were installed, and the matte 
was reduced to blister copper before be- 
ing shipped East to a refinery. The Gen- 
eral Electric Company later purchased 
the mine and smelter from Captain De La 
Mar, and are now operating under the 
title of the Bully Hill Copper Mining 
and Smelting Company, with D. M. 
Riordan of New York as President. Bully 
Hill is thirty miles from Redding by 
wagon road, and it had been necessary to 
haul the blister copper to Redding for 
shipment. Upon purchasing the prop- 
erty, the General Electric Company de- 
cided to build a broad gauge railway to 
the nearest point on the Southern Pacific, 
at the junction of the Pitt and Sacra- 
mento rivers eighteen miles away. Dur- 
ing the course of construction of the 
road, during 1906-7, the smelter was 
closed for extensive improvement, but 
work in the mine was continued. The 
road was completed in January, 1908, and 
the enlarged smelter was blown in in 
March. ‘The furnace in this smelter is 
larger than those of other smelters in the 
county unless it be those of the Bala- 


kalala recently completed. Converters 
have been done away with, and the matte 
is shipped to the Mammoth Company’s 
plant at Kennett, where it is converted 
into blister copper about 98 or 99 per cent 
pure. When refined, the General Electric 
Company makes use of the copper in its 
own work or places it upon the market. 
The capacity of the Bully Hill smelter is 
300 tons daily, and about two hundred 
and fifty men are given employment, in 
both mines and smelter. 

The third smelter to be erected in the 
county was that of the Great Western 
Gold Company. It is located twenty-six 
miles northeast of Redding and six miles 
from Bully Hill by trail. The nearest 
shipping point is twelve miles away at 
Bella Vista, the terminal of the Terry 
Lumber Company’s standard gauge from 
Anderson. The Great Western Gold Co. 
is now contemplating building a railway 
to Bella Vista, and will then make ex- 
tensive improvements in its smelter, for 
the bad roads for hauling during the win- 
ter have heretofore been a serious draw- 
back. The Afterthought mine had an 
early history similar to that of the Iron 
Mountain and Bully Hill mines. It had 
been worked in pioneer days for gold and 
silver, and a small reverberatory furnace 
had been erected in 1875, but with no 
success. Considerable money was later 
spent by other parties in putting in a 
small water jacket furnace, which like- 
wise failed to separate the base ores. This 
mine contains more zinc than any other 
mine on the copper belt, and it is little 
wonder these early attempts at smelting 
failed when the ore has since resisted more 
rigorous methods. The operations of the 
present company date from 1902. The 
Great Western Gold Company is composed 
of stockholders from the Mississippi Val- 
ley, mainly from St. Louis, and it is the 
only company in the county which has de- 
pended upon the sale of stock for its funds 
for development work. While the com- 
pany has the smallest plant on the belt, 
with two furnaces and a capacity of 200 
tons, it is expected with further develop- 
ment to be one of the big mines of the 
future. 

Until recently the largest smelter oper- 
ating in the county was the one at Ken- 
nett, a town on the Southern Pacific, 18 
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Mountain Copper Company’s smelter at Keswick. 


miles north of Redding. This property is 
owned by the Mammoth Copper Mining 
Company, a subsidiary company of the 
United States Mining, Smelting and Re- 
fining Company, and was purchased by 
them from a Redding stock company in 
1904. The mine, which is now claimed 
to surpass the famous Iron Mountain 
mine in value, lies about two and one-half 
miles west of the smelter, at an elevation 
of three thousand feet above sea level, and 
2300 feet above the smelter. An aerial 
tram first brought the ore from the mine, 
but proving unsatisfactory, a combination 
of gravity tram, electric and steam rail- 
way has recently been installed. Five 
blast furnaces, with ‘a daily capacity of 
1700 tons of ore and fluxes, are in opera- 
tion. Two converter stands, with eight 
converter shells, have been added to the 
plant this year, and the blister copper for 
at least three other smelters in the county 
will be made here. In April, over three 
million pounds of blister copper were pro- 
duced. Limestone for flux is obtained at 
the Holt & Gregg quarries near by, and 
quartz from the Old Diggings mines sup- 
plies the needed silica. Much Goldfield 
and Tonopah ore was smelted here a year 
ago, but now the ore from the Centennial 


Eureka mine, a Utah property of the 
United States Company, is being shipped 
here, and Nevada ore is not handled. 

The Mammoth Company, since its ad- 
vent into the county, has done much in 
setting a standard for good treatment of 
employees. The first innovation was the 
eight hour shift in mine and _ smelter, 
which has since been adopted throughout 
the county. By voluntarily raising al- 
ready good wages when copper rose in 
price and not cutting them when it fell, 
the company has won the good will of the 
entire community, and several attempts 
of the Western Federation to organize in 
the camp have resulted in the organizers 
being led out of town by the business men, 
although the union movement had met lit- 
tle support from the employees. During 
the financial stringency of November, 
1907, work went on in Kennett just as 
before, and it was generally considered 
one of the best towns in the State at that 
time. : 

Public interest is at present centering 
around the newest smelter, which, with 
its four furnaces and 1500 ton capacity, 
is generally conceded to be the largest 
and most up-to-date of the smelters in the 
copper belt. It is the one recently built at 
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Coram, four miles south of Kennett, by 
the Balakalala Company of Salt Lake and 
Boston. The Balakalala group of mines 
was at one time under a bond to the Moun- 
tain Copper Company, but due to a lapse 
in payment the company was forced to 
give them up, and about three years ago 
the present company, in which are asso- 
ciated the Guggenheim interests, Joseph 
Coram of Boston, the McC€ornick Bros., 
of Salt Lake, and other capitalists, par- 
chased the claims. Considerable attention 
was attracted to the company last year 
when a shortage of funds made it neces- 
sary to stop construction work on the 
smelter. As the Balakalala Company 
could not levy an assessment on its stock, 
the National Copper Company was or- 
ganized, with Thomas Lawson at its head, 
and this company took over the Balaka- 
lala stock, and levied an assessment of two 
dollars and a half per share. It seems to 
have been Lawson’s plan to get control of 
the stock, as he offered to underwrite all 
shares that were not paid up, but the 
stockholders came forward with 97 per 
cent of the funds needed, and Lawson 
got only 3 per cent of the stock. The 
Balakalala mine has always been closely 
connected with Lawson’s mine, the Shasta 
King, run under the name of the Trinity 
Copper Company, with A. H. Brown as 
superintendent. As will be seen in the 
accompanying cut, the mines are near to- 
gether, the Balakalala being at the top 
of the hill and the Trinity at the base. 
A contract has been made by which the 
Trinity Company will furnish not less 
than one hundred tons of ore daily, and 
not more than five hundred, to the Bala- 
kalala smelter, and the aerial tram has 
been extended to the Shasta King from 
the Balakalala mine, to carry the ore to 
the smelter, a distance of six miles. 
When this smelting began last fall, with 
two hundred and fifty men at work in the 
Shasta King, the first actual production 
of the Trinity Copper Company com- 
menced; for while about half a million 
had previously been spent in developing 
the mine, nothing had heretofore been 
taken from it. While no doubt overcapi- 
talized, at $6,250,000, the mine is con- 
sidered rich, and undeserving of the 
scathing criticisms it has received because 
of the manipulations of its stock by its 
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president, Thomas Lawson. 

The six properties which have been 
mentioned as Shasta County’s, and also 
California’s greatest copper producing 
mines, represent an investment of ap- 
proximately eight million dollars, which 
is divided among them as follows: 


Mountain Copper Co $2,000,000 


Mammoth Copper Mining Co. .2,000,000 
mepemminla Oo. 2. ce casccecss 2,000,000 
Bully Hill Copper Mining and 
' Smelting Company 

Great Western Gold Co. ..... 
Trinity Copper Co. ......... 


1,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 


In all, these mines employ about 2500 
men, and have a monthly pay roll of 
$200,000. 

In the past twelve years capital has 
developed the above mentioned mines and 
proven the wealth of the copper belt, and 
there are many more properties which may 
in the near future prove as productive. A 
copper mine cannot be developed without 
an investment of at least a million dol- 
lars, and there are few individual owners 
who can handle such a large proposition. 
The history of the successful mines in 
this region is that they have been worked 
by individuals until some value has been 
proven, and then they have been bonded 
to different large corporations until at 
length purchased by one; for only cor- 
porations are able to invest several mil- 
lions in order to ‘get out a few more. 
There are at least fifty other copper mines 
already located on _ the belt, some of 
them considerably developed. The most 
important ones are the Golinsky mine, 
under bond until recently to the American 
Smelting and Refining Company; the 
Summit Group, owned by the Stauffer 
Chemical Company; the Friday Lowden, 
Vulcan, Shasta May Blossom, Spread 
Eagle, Keystone, Graves Group, and the 
Sugar Loaf. 

There is a striking contrast between 
the mineral regions in Shasta County and 
in Nevada, for the mining towns which 
have grown up about these California 
mines and smelters are in no sense boom 
towns, though rough in many ways. 
Strange to say, these towns are not nearly 
so substantially built as the Nevada 
camps, yet they are by the presence of the 
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smelters guaranteed to last fifteen or 
twenty years, whereas Goldfield has al- 
ready boarded up many of her brick and 
stone buildings. Kennett, the largest 
town to grow up around a smelter, has 
about 2500 inhabitants, and six hundred 
of them are employed in the smelter. No 
stock in these copper companies is adver- 
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tised for sale, because it is so good no 
one cares to dispose of it. If more of 
our Californians who have rushed to Ne- 
vada to locate claims or to go into busi- 
ness in the mining camps had looked 
about at home, they would have found 
perhaps less glaring but more assuredly 
substantial opportunities. 











PRISONER 


BY GRACE HELEN BAILEY 


Drunk, insolent with life’s red wine, was I. 
Nor Pasha’s splendid lures could make me rue 
The greater wealth that I had saved for you. 
The treasures of the heart put idly by, 
With just this portent prizel—a woman’s sigh: 
Its hints of loves pnknown make lovers sue. 
So, toying with the chains I scarcely knew, 


Denying all, I saw my freedom die. 


Triumphant midst white lilies of the field, 

Fain daring all, with never thought to yield, 
I waited you, unreckoning of the fate 
Which comes to all, too soon, or over late. 

A prisoner fettered fast while life shall hold, 


You broke my pride upon your shield of gold. 











A SEAPORT OF SINALOA 


BY MINNIE ROSILLA STEVENS 


SEMICIRCLE of blue ocean, 
inside a semicircle of blue 
mountains, with a band of white 


buildings between the two, such 
is Mazatlan. Landward, the mountains 
seem slipping away and away till they 
blend with the sky in the distance; sea- 
ward, the water, likewise, slips away and 
away to blend with the sky in the distance, 
leaving the town the only fixed and tan- 
gible portion of the landscape for the eye 
to rest upon, as it gazes from the rocky 
heights behind the town and sweeps the 
lovely panorama from the dancing waves 
of the Pacific to the foothills of the Mexi- 
can Cordilleras. 

The ports of Eastern Mexico have al- 
ways been but poor affairs, mere roadsteads 
without extensive shipping, their climate 
hot and sickly, their towns squalid. Not 
so with the Western coast, though, com- 


paratively, so new in the point of develop- 
ment, and so much less generally known. 
Frem Acapulco to Guaymas, the many in- 
dentations of the shore line form a series 
of magnificent harbors, perfectly adapted 
to all the demands of commerce, and so 
many in number that some of them, as 
yet, are scarcely frequented at all. But 
with the present rapid development of the 
Mexican Republic, the day is not far dis- 
tant, especially after the opening of the 
Panama Canal, when these fine ports will 
fill an important place in the water traffic 
of the Pacific, and one or more among 
them, perhaps, has it in its future to rise 
to a place among the wang ports of the 
Western world. 

Probably no town is better fitted to be- 
come this future leading seaport than 
Mazat!an, midway up the coast, at the en- 
trance of the Gulf of California. Mazatlan 





General view of Mazatlan, Sinaloa, Mezico. 
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“Its crowning glory is its old Mission Church.” 


is already a thriving town, claiming 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants, and, 
when the railroad, which is building from 
Guaymas to the City of Mexico, and which 
has already passed Mazatlan, is completed, 
the latter town is sure to take on new life 
and grow after the manner of the modern 
metropolis. Its location is ideal for such 
a growth. Though that part of the State 
immediately adjacent is somewhat sandy 
and barren, the interior of Sinaloa is very 
fertile, producing heavy yields of sugar, 
tobacco, cotton and tropical fruits, much 
of which finds market in Mazatlan. But 
the chief occupations of Sinaloa are stock 
raising and mining, the surrounding 
mountains being very rich in gold and 
silver. Mazatlan is the natural outlet for 
the wealth of the mines and range, and 
already has quite an extensive trade by 
water with various nations. It imports 
considerable quantities of English goods, 
and the ships of all lands can be seen, at 
any time, anchored on the broad bay, 
while visitors from as many countries con- 
tinually frequent the wharves and pass up 
and down the picturesque narrow streets, 

Out-of-the-way places always have a 
charm to those unfamiliar with them, and 
perhaps it is for this reason that it seems 


Mazatlan’s cathedral. 


so out of the way to us, though a busy, 
well-known place in its own locality, that 
Mazatlan possesses a peculiar fascination 
aside from its other attractions. With its 
quaint, flat-roofed buildings and many 
courtyards and plazas, filled with palm 
trees and all the luxuriant verdure of the 
tropics, it greatly resembles some old 
Spanish town or a suburb of a Moorish 
city minus the minarets. The crowning 
glory of the place is its old mission church, 
one of the oldest and finest ever built in 
America, by the early Spanish priests. It 
stands in the heart of the city, not far 
from end facing the sea, and has a mag- 
nificent facade marked by a triple door- 
way and twin towers of noble proportions, 
while a dome or two breaks the horizontal 
lines of the roof with harmonious curves. 
Sculptured stone figures of the saints 
stand in appropriate spots about the ex- 
terior, while the interior is decorated in 
that rich if somewhat showy style common ~ 
to the old missions. The building is in a 
state of fine preservation, and is Mazat- 
lan’s central point of interest to visitors. 

Mazatlan Bay is supposed to be fortified 
and. is guarded by a garrison of Govern- 
ment troops, and a fort built on a high 
ledge of rocks overlooking the sea. The 
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fortifications are neither extensive nor 
formidable, however, and do not inspire 
an over-degree .of confidence in their sta- 
bility before a fleet of modern gunboats in 
full action. But the fort is an interesting 
spot, for all that, and commands a fine 
view of the bay and the vessels that float 
in such numbers on the glassy bosom of the 
harbor. 

Between the fort and the town, upon an- 
other rocky ledge, is the lighthouse, from 
whence, at night, bright beams shine out 
to light the incoming vessel safely into 
port. From the lighthouse tower is ob- 
tained another fine view of the city, with 
the beautiful cathedral prominent in its 
midst, the picturesque buildings smothered 
voluptuously in flowers and feathery palm 
groves, and a line of boats drawn up on 
the sandy beach. It is a scene of languid 
beauty of a peculiar style to be seen only 
in tropical America. : 

Like all Spanish-American towns, 
Mazatlan sleéps during the heat of the 
day and awakes to life as the cool of the 
evening comes on. The plaza is the com- 
mon center of activity at all times, and 
at night that activity rises to its highest 
state. The whole population seems out on 
parade. Round and round the promenad- 
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ers go, dignified men, matronly women, 
young girls and children, laughing, chat- 
ting, singing, till the evening is far 
spent. The evening at the plaza is the 
daily recreation of Mazatlan in general, 
and the mild climate, with scarcely ever 
cloud or shower, makes it possible for the 
promenade to continue each night, almost 
the year around. 

As yet, although promising wonders in 
the future, and developing and progressing 
to a great extent in the present, Mazatlan 
cannot be said to be exactly up-to date. 
For instance, the nearest trolley car is in 
Tucson, Arizona, about fifteen hundred 
miles away, and the best substitute in this 
Mexican city is small street cars, drawn 
up and down at a leisurely jog by mules, 
while, in place of express wagons, one sees 
ox carts delivering packages from door to 
door. The inhabitants, however, seeming- 
ly get along with these facilitiesjust as 
well as if supplied with others more 
modern, and waste no energy in pining 
for the change. ve 

The bull-fight is still a popular sport, 
and many an afternoon in Mazatlan is 
spent in excited appreciation of these ex- 
hibitions of combined bravery and cruelty. 
Strange to say, the visitor from lands of 
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“The fortifications do not inspire confidence.” The harbor and fort of Mazatlan. 








One of the wharves of Mazatlan. 


milder tastes and customs attends the 
bull-fights almost as generally as do the 
citizens of the town, and, however the 
former’s superior scruples are outraged, 
he does not allow them to shut him away 
from the pastime which, at home, he might 
brand and. be inclined to consider as a 
barbaric custom. 

One does not remember the bull fight, 
however, when, some balmy day in mid- 
winter, one sits down upon a rock, high 
on a ledge, and looks out at the splendid 
harbor and mountains that so fondly en- 
close the town, as if drajjn near to love it 
for its beauty. And when one laughs, for 


a time, at the antics of monkeys in the 
cocoanut palms above him; or catches fre- 
quent sight of bright-winged paroquet or 
cockatoo, flitting through green leaves; or 
listens to the splash of fountains and the 
song of mocking-birds in cool court yards, 
or drinks his fill of heliotrope and jessa- 
mine scent beneath a tropical moon; he 
forgets, not only the bull-fight, but every 
other cruelty and barbarism, and can al- 
most believe that the world is all beauty 
and kindness, with the heart of that 
beauty and kindness at Mazatlan, amid 
music and flowers and fragrance, beside 
the shimmering waves. 
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HERE WAS NOT a braver 

; deed done in those old frontier 

said Brigadier General Andrew 
S. Burt, retired, in officially reporting 
how Driscoll had saved the members of 
two companies of infantry from certain 
massacre by Indians. There were: many 
heroes in those stirring frontier days, 
most of whom received no laurels save the 
grateful thanks of those for whom they 
risked life and liberty. Such a hero was 
Dennis Driscoll. 

But to see him in his unpretentious lit- 
tle home in a Northern Wyoming coal 
mining camp, still hale and hearty, one 
would never suspect that this white- 
haired, mild-mannered and modestly un- 
obtrusive man had furnished the world 
with an example of true heroism seldom 
equaled in the annals of American*his- 
tory. It was during the strenuous days 
of the Indian campaigns—the days when 
Fetterman, Carrington, Crook and Miles 
were making their last great struggle to 
subdue the proud spirits of Red Cloud 
and his host of subordinate chieftains 
from the Sioux tribe. Driscoll was then 
a member of Company K, Twenty-seventh 
Infantry—formerly Company K, Second 
Battallion, Eighteenth Infantry. The 
company was at that time—June, 1867— 
engaged in taking supplies, under com- 
mand of Captain E. F. Thompson, from 
Fort Smith to Fort Kearney, Wyoming, 
both forts being two of the early posts 
established for the protection of the old 
“Bozeman Trail,” the first route through 
the Northwest to the Columbia River. 
That particular section of country was 
then a perfect hotbed of Indian rebellion, 
teeming with hostile redmen under the 
direct command of old Red Cloud himself. 
The latter post—Kearney—was located 
near the site of the memorable Custer 
massacre. 


A FRONTIER HERO 


- BARROW 


days than Dennis Driscoll’s,” . 









Companies A and K were returning © 
from a trip to Fort Smith, when they 
were suddenly surrounded at Trout Creek — 
hy a large body of hostile Indians. The 
first move of the savages was to stampede 
the soldiers’ stock, the which was accom- 
plished in such a successful manner as to — 
leave the two companies in possession of 
only one blind white mule which came | 
straggling back into camp after dark. The ~ 
little handful of white men fought des-~ 
perately to withstand the attack of the 
Indian forces many times their number, 
and the soldiers were just able to keep the 
reds at bay. With the obstinate persis- 
tency of their race, the Indians, however, — 
surrounded the little band of whites so” 
as to completely hem them in and cut off 
all possible chance of escape. The for= 
tunes of the soldiers were rapidly ap- ~~ 
proaching a crisis, and unless help could © 
be secured within a very short time, death” ~~ 
seemed inevitable. Whether it would © 
come from starvation or the Indians’ tom- 
ahawks they were as yet undecided. The ~ 
only chance for them was to get help from 
Fort Smith, about forty miles away by © 
wagon road. But how could help be se= 
cured unless the fort could be apprised of 
their plight? 4 

Some one must carry the message! 
Captain Thompson called for volunteers. ~~ 
There was a moment of hesitancy, silent ~~) 
and intense with feeling, for not one of ~~ 
those brave fellows but realized to the full ~~ 
the frightful danger which such a = 
entailed. Then Dennis Driscoll offe 
himself for the relief of his comrades, His. 
services were accepted amid the cheers of 
his fellow-soldiers, and the thanks of his — 
superior officers. 

“Do you think you can make it without — 
getting scared and turning back?” asked 
Captain Thompson. fs 

“T’ll get through or die on the way. No 
man could do more,” replied the ‘un- 
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daunted Dennis, who at once set about 
preparing for his hazardous undertaking. 

Although Fort Smith was but forty 
miles away by wagon road, there was no 
chance of reaching it by that well-known 
trail, the trip must be made in a round- 
about way, dodging over rocky hills and 
mountains and through heavy underbrush, 
that the attention of the Indians might not 
be attracted. Taking the precious des- 
patches from Captain Thompson, Driscoll 
put them carefully in an inside pocket of 
his coat. and mounting the blind white 
mule—the sole steed of the company,— 
started forth on his perilous mission. Be- 
fore he left, Jack Reshaw, a half-breed 
French-Canadian Indian, presented Den- 
nis with his field glasses and a brace of 
Colt’s revolvers. 
with him, believing he would reach his 
destination—if at all—before the pangs of 
hunger began to be too manifest. So 
much for his courageous and optimistic 
anticipation. 

Reshaw advised Driscoll to follow the 
ereek under cover of darkness until the 
- Big Horn mountains were reached. “For,” 
said he, “the Indians will be surely watch- 
ing every known trail, knowing that our 
only chance of escape is to secure assist- 
ance from either Smith or Kearney. It 
will be longer, but it’s the only safe way.” 

It was about 3 o’clock on the afternoon 
of June 3d that Dennis started out. Tak- 
ing a southerly course along Trout Creek, 
he traveled all night without being molest- 
ed. This, however, was due to the fact 
that a rain had started in shortly after Hie 
left camp, which afterwards developed in- 
to a terrific downpour. Despite the cold- 
ness and discomfort induced by the storm, 
Driscoll was devoutly grateful, for it en- 


abled him to cover a fair amount of his.. 


journey before the redskins became aware 
of his departure. 

Early the following morning, after a 
night of hardship and fatigue, Driscoll, 
upon reaching the base of the mountains, 
dismounted and went to the top of a small 
hill to reconnoiter. Away off in the dis- 
tance he discerned several small black 
specks. Thinking these to be nothing more 
than buffalo, Driscoll lay down for a rest 
before resuming his journey. But a vague 
presentiment of impending evil seemed to 
possess him, and arising he mounted a 


Driscol| took no food 


higher hill for better observation. Ad- 
justing his field glasses, he gazed long and 
earnestly at the small black spots. What 
he saw then sent a sickening thrill of fear 
through his whole being. The supposed 
buffaloes were Indians. 

“There were about fifteen in the party,” 
said Driscoll in telling the story, “and 
they had evidently discovered me and were 
making for my vieinity as fast as their 
ponies could carry them.” 

There was no time for reflection with 
‘death approaching at so fast a gait, and 
the lonely white man knew that there was 
no use in trying to get away on the poor 
old mule or on foot. Either way would 
only hasten the impending danger. With 
a courage born of desperation, however, 
he rode the mule as high up the rocky hill 
as he could; then dismounted and sought 
the shelter of the rocks. Knowing that 
his chances of escape hung by a mere 
thread, Dennis nevertheless ‘determined 
that he would: not be taken without a des- 
perate struggle. But his experience was 
a frightful one. 

“T believe if I should live to be a hun- 
dred years old,” said Driscoll, “I shall 
never forget the sensations of that’ mo- 
ment, as one by one the red devils ap- 
proached my hiding place and began cir- 
cling around, as is their custom, like so 
many demons.” 

Ambushed at the foot of a protecting 
rock and armed with a new Springfield 
rifle, the white man opened fire on his 
pursuers, resting the gun across the back 
of the mule. The Indians were all the 
while yelling like crazy men and waving 
their hatchets and rifles to further terror- 
ize their victim. But their lone adversary 
was game to the core, and made up his 
mind to make every shot tell, realizing 
that if they once thought him a poor 
marksman they would become bolder, make 
a‘rush upon him, and complete their fiend- 
ish work. ; 

There was a shot from Driscoll’s rifle 
and one of the Indians’ horses went down. 
A second shot at the Indian nearest him, 
and another Red Man was gathered to his 
fathers, his head-feathers nearly reaching 
the ground as he tumbled from his horse. 
Hardly had the two Indians fallen before 
a well-directed shot from the enemy laid 
low the poor old white mule. While the 
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animal’s legs were still twitching in the 
death agony, Driscoll laid his rifle across 
its body and opened fire once more. 

“And right then is when they might 
have gotten me had they been better 
marksmen,” said Driscoll; “the jerking of 
the dying mule’s legs spoiled my aim, and 
I had to stand up several times to shoot. 
But for some reason or other they missed 
me every time.” 

This skirmishing continued for several 
hours, until Driscoll decided that if he 
were to get away at all, he must make a 
break before any more Indians came on 
the scene. With this idea in mind, he 
retreated cautiously to a small grove of 
quaking-asp nearby. The Indians soon 
perceived his move, and again surrounded 
him. Driscoll’s situation at this time 
may be better imagined than described. 
Through it all, and supplementing his sin- 
gular courage and daring, he seems to have 
been surrounded by a particularly kind 
fate, for upon several occasions he missed 
death by the merest chance. Once as he 
turned quickly he beheld a big buck In- 
dian not more than six feet from him. 
Speaking of the incident, Dennis said, 
dryly: 

“My 45-Colt soon finished him, and I 
had an insane desire to take his scalp, too. 
But as neither he nor I had a knife, I 
was obliged to forego that pleasure.” 

By this time the man had lost all sem- 
blance of fear, and entertained only a 
savage desire to kill every Indian he saw. 
His courage seemed to impress even his 
blood-thirsty foes, and they resorted to a 
last method to bring him forth into the 
open. Accordingly they set fire to the 
brush to burn him out, but again a kind 
fate intervened, for the green brush re- 
fused to burn well, and while it made a 
great deal of smoke, it did not blaze. The 
smoke really. proved a blessing in disguise, 
for by its density, Driscoll was enabled 
to make his escape from the trap—crawl- 
ing away on his stomach, unperceived by 
the Indians. 

In this snake-like manner he followed 
the brush and small trees, and dropped 
down the side of the ridge, holding to one 
pine tree and another until he reached the 
bank of a small, swiftly-running stream. 
Here he paused to draw breath, and found 
that he had eluded the Indians at last. He 
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followed the stream for several miles, 
staying under cover until dark. All night 
he traveled, going, as he supposed, in the 
right direction, and making several miles 
through the rough country. 

In the morning he again sighted In- 
dians, but this‘party seemed to be a much 
larger one. Their camp came unexpected- 
ly into view as he rounded the top of a lit- 
tle hill, and so near were they that he al- 
most ran into their campfires. It was 
now another case of getting into an ad- 
vantageous position. The Indians opened 
fire at once, and this time succeeded in 
giving Driscoll a slight wound in the 
right foot. With this new impediment, 
and more than half of his 200 rounds of 
ammunition exhausted, affairs were be- 
coming very precarious. With indomitable 
courage, however, Driscoll stuck firmly to ~ 
his entrenchment, and suddenly the In- 
dians withdrew, unable to force their vie- 
tim from his point of vantage without too 
great a sacrifice. 

Hardly had they ° disappeared when © 
Driscoll emerged from his position and 
struck out for what is known as “Back- 
bone mountain,” from which place he 
knew he could see Fort Smith. Much to 
his consternation, however, he found that 
the flag was lowered, and as he had never 
before approached the post from that 
direction, he could not even be sure of 
its identity. Bewildered by this new dan- 
ger, he started circling it, and to his joy 
soon came on to a well-beaten trail he 
knew to be a wood road to the fort. 

But the discovery that help was so near 
proved too much for the sorely-tried body, 
and it was at this juncture that the brave 
man fainted away from exhaustion and 
loss of blood. 

The remainder of Driscoll’s exploit is 
a matter of the cherished history of the 
Indian war of 1866-8 in Northern Wyom- 
ing and Southern Montana. The essen- 
tial features of it are that shortly after- 
wards, a wood train from Fort Smith, re- 
turning from the pineries, came upon the 
apparently lifeless body of Driscoll lying 
in the road. The officer in charge asked 
if any of his men knew him, and one of 
them identified the fallen man as Corporal 
Driscoll of Company K. Driscoll’s bod 
was searched, the despatches were found, 
and the wounded man was taken at once 
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to the hospital. The despatches were open- 
ed by Major A. S. Burt, now a retired 
brigadier-general, who was then in com- 
mand of the post. Reinforcements were 
sent immediately to the relief of Captain 
Thompson’s party, and arrived on the 
scene in time to save the distressed com- 
panies from annihilation. 

When Driscoll regained consciousness, 
his first inquiry was as to whether Major 
Burt had received the despatches. On be- 
ing reassured, he asked : 

“Where am I? Has the relief party 
gone?” 

Being told that the party was already 
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en route, Driscoll said feebly: 

“Then I wasn’t too late, thank God!” 
and again relapsed into unconsciousness, 
remaining so for many hours. At the end 
of six weeks he left the hospital and re- 
turned to Fort Phil Kearney. Almost the 
entire command came out to welcome him, 
and he was carried into the fort on the 
shoulders of his comrades. For his valiant 
service, he was presented with a gold medal 
—the personal gift of Captain Thompson 
—but the honor was as nothing compared 
to the gratitude forever enshrining him in 
the hearts of those whom his bravery had 
saved from death. 











THE WITCH OF THE AUTUMN 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


Little brown witch of the autumn— 
Listen !—her feet in the leaves, 
Here, where the ghost of the summer 
Sits in her shadow and grieves! 
Brown is the wealth of her tresses ; 
Scarlet and golden her feet— 
Little brown witch of the autumn; 
Wistful and airy and sweet! 


Every leaf is a-tingle, 
Every berry a-blush, 
Kissed with the fire of her fingers, 
Rapt by her voice in the hush; 
Warmed by the breath of her whisper, 
Thrilled at the touch of her feet— 
Little brown witch of the autumn, 
Winsome and careless and sweet! 


Yellow as gold in the burning 
The path of her mad desire ; 
Red as a polished ruby, 
Shot with a glance of fire, 
Crimson and gold and scarlet 
Follow the dance of her feet— 
Little brown witch of the Autumn, 
Reckless and cruel and sweet! 


. Dead of her anger the flowers ; 


Hidden away in the grass, 
Berry and leaf of the bramble 

‘Wait for her anger to pass; 

Mad with the dance of her feet, 
But glad with the breath of her whisper, 
Cometh a maid and her lover, 

Into her golden retreat. 


LD’Envoi 
Now we have guessed your magic, 
Little witch brown and sweet— 
You are the call and the answer, 
When a maid and her lover meet! 





MR. PONDICHERRY AND THE SMUGGLERS 


BY JOHN H. WALSH 


R. PONDICHERRY, amongst 

other things, gave long John 

Foote and me about as thor- 

ough-going and hair-raising a 
fright as either one of us can stand: Also 
we read a moral in what we learned of 
his life. These things happened over in 
Mr. Pondicherry’s cabin on Vashon, which 
is an island that lies northeast of Seattle 
in Puget Sound. 

Big John was probably not so much 
frightened as I was, but his hand trem- 
bled a good deal nevertheless, and he 
dropped a match before he intended to, al- 
though not before he had taken time to 
grow as white as new snow. It is queer 
how white a man’s face can become and 
how quickly the whiteness arrives. Big 
John’s white face as a phenomenon was 
only slightly less interesting and less hor- 
rible to me that the head, arms and shoul- 
ders of Mr. Pondicherry, which lay om the 
table quite still, with a dried, reddish black 
stain on the table there at his elbow. 

Big John and I had been lost in the 
woods during the earlier hours of a cold, 
drizzling night in November. We had 
hunted for shelter in a not very well con- 
sidered way. In the end we found it by 
running into it pretty hard with John’s 
face, he being ahead. Thus you see, it 
was a very dark night. 

The day had started out with probably 
an inch of wet snow. We had early in 
the morning, as we prowled about with 
our guns, found the fresh tracks of a mule 
deer. We had followed them all day long, 
disregarding the vicissitudes of brush 
travel and feeding our hunger on hope. We 
must often have walked very close to that 
deer without ever seeing it, for at times 
when it back-tracked us, it lay within ten 
feet of us, and rested. Twice we found 
the ground still warm and smoking. About 
four o’clock the snow finished melting, and 
after that, tracks were invisible to us. We 


stopped for a smoke, and having time for 
reflection, we soon saw that we were lost 
in the woods, with night coming on. 

When this realization came to us, it 
was already half dark in those melancholy 
woods, and it was still drizzling rain. It 
looked very much that we must hungrily 
tramp about or shiver by a fire of wet wood 
for all of that night. We decided, how- 
ever, to first have a try at reaching the 
beach, for near the beach we might by 
good luck stumble into a cabin. We tried, 
I leading off on a guess at the direction. 
We went slashing through sal-lal, grease- 
wood, huckleberry and blackberry, making 
the noise of a herd of stampeding rhinocer- 
oses. The trees overhead now shut out 
almost every particle of light, so we. 
bumped our heads on low branches, we 
scratched ourselves, we got soaked to the 
skin, and we battered our shins till they 
ached like a frozen ear. I don’t know 
whether we kept direction well or badly. 

We came to water unexpectedly, so un- 
expectedly that I fell over a bluff into the 
water, and was like to have drowned for 
the beach went off very abruptly. I got 
out after a swim, but my rifle still rusts in - 
that pool. At the time, however, I con- 
gratulated myself on getting out with my 
life. 

The whole situation was not without its. 
humorous points, and I think Big John 
saw them, but he kept very quiet about 
them, which was considerate. He sug- 
gested that we stop and build us a fire, 
but I had a wild fancy that we were near 
to our own hunting shack, and I prom- 
ised to indicate the way to it. I was mis- 
taken by eight or ten miles as to our 
whereabouts, which shows that we really 
were lost. 

We found, mostly with our feet, a trail 
which for a while followed the beach in 
the direction which I believed we ought to 
travel to get home. We moved pretty fast, 
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John leading. We had to move fast or I 
should have frozen to death, for every 
particle of my clothing was wet. It con- 
tinued to drizzle dismally, and the dark- 
ness was profound, muffling, disconceri- 
ing. It seemed to clog the motions of our 
arms and legs, to stick to us and to pull us 
back even. We felt our way along the 
trail with our feet, and it is singular what 
facility we developed. After a time’ the 
trail turned back from the beach, and 
climbed a small hill, but we still followed 
it—we could do no better. 

I remember now that, as we climbed 
the hill my foot struck near the side of 
the trail something soft. It shocked me 
someway, and I drew back from it with an 
instinctive shrinking, not guessing what 
it was, only fearing it as if it were a 
snake. Had I been of the female sex, I 
should have been warranted in shrieking. 
Had I been warmer, I should have stopped 
and lighted a match. But as it was, I 
pushed on, and temporarily forgot it. We 
were getting into Mr. Pondicherry’s place. 

Big John discovered Mr. Pondicherry’s 
house much as I had discovered the water. 
He rammed his face into the side of it, 
and fell back, cursing, upon me, almost 
bowling me over. I besought him to be 
calm while I found the door by a process 
of feeling, for we could see nothing. When 
I found the door, I pounded it lustily, and 
as it opened not, John put his shoulder 
against it, and shoved until with a crash 
of the lock, it yielded. He struck a match 
and I had the pleasure for the first time 
of seeing Mr. Pondicherry, lying, as I 
have said, with his arms, head and shoul- 
ders on the table, and with the dark stain 
near his elbow. 

Big John dropped the match and we 
went outside to have a talk. Afterwards, 
we returned, lighted a candle and exam- 
ined things. I here give you Mr. Pondi- 
cherry’s manuscript. It lay under his 
arms when we first saw him, and we pulled 
it forth and read it before we even started 
a fire. I see it all distinctly yet, I shiver- 
ing by the candle and listening to Long 
John’s sombre voice, Mr. Pondicherry’s 
head, shoulders and arms on the table, 
his body stiff as though frozen. 


My Cabin, Vashon Island, Nov. 19, 1905. 
I am very tired now, very, very tired. 


opium eater at once. 


MONTHLY. 


I pause between words, so great is my 
fatigue, and my pen is as heavy as a trou- 
bled conscience, but I ‘think I must write 
certain things down for the. clearance of 
my own thoughts. In a way I am at peace 
now, for I know what I shall do. I am 
tired, however. I know I am tired, yet 
my mind gallops along at a charge, and 
my memories sweep by me in companies, 
battalions, brigades, at a long, space-de- 
vouring trot. All the yesterdays of life 
pass in review; it is strange how sharp 
the edges of those memory figures are. 
Sometimes they go by me so fast that I 
grow dizzy, and that is why I stop to hold 
my hands over my eyes. They go slower 
now ; it is much better so. Just now Herr 
Stutzer bid me good-morning on a small 
street of Berlin—that happened twenty 
years ago, yet I see the gold in his teeth 
shine in the sunshine. But other figures 
replace him. Then there is Louisa; she 
is there always; her neck is like a stem of 
a flower, her hair is the color of ripe 
honey, and it shimmers and undulates like 
a field of ripening grain. I am 

I must have been asleep for a few mo- 
ments. Well, I wish to get the thing 
written down before the night is gone 
away, for the light of day irritates me; I 
could not write in the day time. Here is 
the first thing I must write: “I am an 
opium eater.” 

The words look very mild as I contem- 
plate them—“an opium eater.” I say 
them over and over again, for I never per- 
mitted myself to say them before. I won- 
der should I not presently lose my abhor- 
rence of them if I repeated them ten thou- 
sand times. An opium eater, an opium 
eater, an 

You see, a man does not become an 
It is a matter of 
years, a matter of habit and use. It was 
those headaches in the old student days 
that started the thing. I learned then 
that opium could relieve me from pain, 
and I used it in increasing doses, thinking 
nothing of the danger of it. Long, long 
afterwards I learned that a simple opera- 
tion on certain muscles of the eye would 
have cured me, but it was too late then. 
I remember well my first taste of thee, 
thou accursed, treacherous queen drug! 
And ever since that first of thy embraces 
I have loved thee lecherously. The col- 
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lege yard in Cambridge was never lovelier 
than on that morning when I awakened 
from my first free sleep with thee. 

Louisa—Louisa has never known. Oh, 
I have fought for my freedom and I have 
never surrendered. One last protest, the 
protest of protests, I shall make to-night 
—and this stroke, Louisa, is as much for 
you as for myself. “Opium eater!” And 
that is not a tithe of my sin. To-night I 
have been down into Hell! Louisa 

The first part of my journey to enslave- 
ment was in a lovely land, a land twice 
lovely because behind lay the black for- 
ests of the pain I had suffered, amongst 
whose roads there was eternal night—yea, 
thrice lovely, for it was about then that 
I first saw Louisa, she with the pale blue 
eyes and the breasts of snow. But the last 
of my journey has been down a precipitous 
road. I cannot climb my way back—and 
at the bottom is the pool of death. 

Oh, I have tried to reform. But I 
think there is no reformation possible to 
me—I know, indeed, that none is now 
possible to mes I think I have essayed a 
thousand times to reform, and Louisa has 
never known. She has seen me grow daily 
less master of myself; she has seen me 
sink to decrepitude, and she has grown 
used to my long and unheralded absences 
—debauches, if she but knew. But she 
does not know. She ascribes my falling 
off to overwork, to worry and to failing 
health ; and indeed my health did fail. I 
_have promised myself by the light of her 
pale blue eyes that I would reform—and 
you see I have yet written myself an 
“opium eater” within this hour. And I 
wish that were all of my sins—ugh, how 
ugly it all looks! Now have I given up 
the fight, or perhaps it were fairer to 
say I have chosen a new battle-field, one 
as wide as infinity. 

Six months ago I left Boston desper- 
ately determined to free myself from this 
habit. I gave it out that I intended to 
go to the Far East to write a book about 
Chinamen—the irony of it! And then 
I came here into the wilderness to fight a 
long fight with myself. I built me this 
cabin, I worked with my hands, I gained 
in health, and muscle had commenced to 
gather on my gaunt limbs. Oh, I fought 
joyously with the thing, sometimes, and 
sometimes I fought with a sickening sense 


of suffocation in my throat; but I fought 
and fought, and I thought I was winning. 
My voice had grown resonant, as reson- 
ant as a youth’s, and I could sing at my 
work. 

Three hours ago I sat here where I now 
sit, and I thought I was a man and master 
of myself. I had suffered—can any one 
know what tortures had been inflicted 
upon me? Can any one even guess, or 
try to guess, at them? And I thought I 
was free—and such deeds have since been 
performed! You see, it was like climb- 
ing the highest cliff in the world that one 
might fall the ‘further when his hold 
slackened. 

I sat here three hours ago. I was alone 
in the night, and I was rejoicing and prais- 
ing my God. Soon I should go back, back 
to Louisa, back to the company of men, 
back to the things I loved and enjoyed 
all my life. 

For long I sat hearing no sounds save 
those natural to the forest, the wild laugh- 
ter of an owl, the clangorous cry of the 
blue heron ; then silence, a silence so heavy 
that it rang in my ears. As I sat there I 
seemed to be waiting for something, and 
as I waited I thought. my senses grew pre- 
ternaturally keen. I thought the spicy 
fragrance of evergreens painfully intense. 
My eyes outlined each shadow draped tree 
trunk as though it were daylight, and the 
silence rang rhythmic calls, whole .hars 
monies, even, into my ears, and my ears 
magnified them until my brain was filled 
with weird airs and with catches of un- 
thinkably beautiful songs. 

I do not know how long I sat here, but 
after a time a breeze commenced lightly 
and fitfully to blow amongst the tree tops, 
moaning, laughing and whispering gently 
to all living things of “‘surcease from sor- 
row.” I sat enchanted, listening, when 
a hoarse creak from real life came to me, 
and then a man’s voice came mufiledly 
through the forest. Even then I hardly 
moved. I knew the creak, it was that of 
an ill-oiled pulley-block. “It cannot con- 
cern me,” said I. However, I directed m 
eye glances out of that window that looks 
upon the bay, and as I watched my gloom 
accustomed eyes saw indistinctly the loom 
of a schooner’s hull and sails slowly enter- 
ing my harbor. No lights burned on her, 
and she came as silently as an eclipse, som- 
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berly, like a shadow, like a part of the 
mechanism of night. 

And then half unconsciously I rose from 
my chair, sidled to my berth, buckled on 
my hunting knife and walked out into 
the night. I think I made no sounds, yet 
my hands moved deftly, surely, and my 
feet instinctively avoided leaves that 
would rustle and twigs that would creak. 
I, also, was part of the mechanism of 
night. I moved swiftly, not stopping to 
debate the path which seemed chosen for 
me by another will than mine. Indeed, 
I do not know by which path I traveled, 
but I must have skirted the beach, for 
presently I stood as near to the schooner, 
which was hove to, with idly flapping sails 
as the water could let me get. 

A hammer on the schooner struck a pin, 
the anchor dove from the billboard, the 
cable roared through the hawse pipe, and 
fired a salvo of harsh echoes. The schooner 
_ was anchored. I was shaken by the noises, 
my hands trembled and my heart swelled 
and contracted sickeningly. I crawled into 
the .alder coppice, waited and looked to 
seaward towards the schooner. On her 
decks a few men were swiftly and silently 
moving about. They lowered a boat; two 
men entered it and a package was handed 
to them. 

As the package was passed into the 
boat, I became aware—almost instantly 
the consciousness came, and I cannot say 
how it came, perhaps through some hide- 
ous, disease developed sense, I do not know 
—how can one know?—that it contained 
opium. My throat tightened—it was very 
horrible—and a strong, gnawing gust of 
desire swept all through me, down to my 
finger tips, I think. My hands twitched, 
and a rotten limb crushed in my grasp 
with a noise that to me was magnified 
thunder. The men in the boat heard it, 
and paused momentarily to listen, then 
shoved off for the shore. 

More than ever I crouched into the cop- 
pice, but never were eyes so keen as mine 
to-night. I can recount each movement 
of the figures in the boat, the rhythmic 
swaying, each swift, silent stroke of oars, 
each turn of head, twist of hand, roll of 
eye. The moon had not then risen, and 
the water was dark save for the narrow, 
lambent pathways of stars, but I saw clear- 
ly, as clearly as though my eye glances 
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carried a light of their own. 

The boat came swiftly in to where my 
path and the water flowed together, and I 
saw that I should not be thirty feet away 
when the boat landed. I wanted to flee, 
but I could not get away. All my senses, 
I think, were watching that drug package ; 
it was to me the pole of all things, all 
things else were subsidiary. I strained 
frantically lest the sea open and swallow 
it up; I feared lest it should be stolen; I 
wanted to fondle the wealth—yea, to taste 
of it, above all else to taste of it. Other 
things I did not see except as adjuncts to 
the package. It was so that I heard the 
boat grate upon the beach with a noise 
that rattled my nerves like loose strung 
wire, and it was in such wise that I 
watched the bowman awkwardly leap to 
the beach. Also I listened to his harsh 
foot noises in the sand, and, although they 
tortured my frantic ears, I accepted them 
as the penalty of delights. 

When the man in the boat tossed the 
package to his mate on the beach I almost 
gibbered and shrieked at the horror of such 
needless endangerment of treasure. But 
it was now closer to me and I felt faint 
trom the excitement of its presence, and 
desire heaped desire atop of itself when 
I thought of it. And when I had re- 
covered from faintness, a wild, mad 
strength seemed to have flowed into my 
emaciated carcass. 

The men did not speak to each other 
even a low good-night after the package 
was transferred. It was evident that all 
their plans were pre-arranged. The boat 
shoved off immediately and made for the 
schooner, while the man on the beach 
tossed the package to his shoulder and 
picked his way cautiously up a rugged 


~path that led, close by my house, to the 


interior of the island. I followed as 
silently as the shadow of death follows us 
all. The smuggler moved more awkward- 
ly, stumbling over the fantastic tree roots 
that crossed my black sylvan trail, brush- 
ing his face on low-branched madronas 
and falling sometimes on fallen trees. I 
could see by the faint star light that he 
was strong, sturdy and alert, but I cared 
for his drug beyond prudence, beyond de- 
cency, and though I knew that I was des- 
tined to rob him, perhaps to kill him even, 
yet I rejoiced. I must have been mad, 
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though I remember it all very clearly. 

I followed him carefully and patiently. 
I made no sound, but I remember that my 
lips twisted and laid bare my clenched 
teeth, and that I carried my hard on my 
knife handle. I was tense, yet I was cool. 
As I followed him I drew gradually closer 
and I drew my knife. 1 drew close, so 
close that he might have felt my hot 
breath on his neck, and even while I con- 
tinued to move, I was crouched ready to 
spring. I drew so close that my hand 
could have touched him; then he sud- 
denly turned about with an oath. Before 
the sound was out of his mouth I threw 
one arm around his neck, and with the 
other I stabbed and stabbed and stabbed 
him. Once he cried ott, and then he 
grappled me, and, strangled and wounded 
as he was he wrenched the knife from my 
hand—and then he fell dead. 

T hardly noticed that he had fallen. I 
was fumbling at the package of opium. 
Five huge balls of it there were—I ate of 
them. And now only ashes of desire re- 
main. 
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Out by the path lies the body ofthe 
dead smuggler. I am a murderer now— 
another epithet for my grave-stone, if one 
were needed. I am very tired. I must 
cease to live, and I am glad. Dawn fires 
the hilltops again, and casts, her purple 
robe about the shoulders of the mountain. 
No further purple robes shall weary this 
pair of earthly eyes. The schooner tacks 
at the harbor entrance—bootless to wait, 
oh, schooner, if you could but know, for 
the night has reaped a harvest of trans- 
gressors,—thy smuggler chief and me. 

PONDICHERRY. 


And driven firmly to the center of his 
heart we found the knife that had killed 
a doughty smuggler. And in the cabin’s 
corner were five acrid balls of opium, 
swathed in their beds of poppy leaves and 
wrapped in paper of a fantastic Oriental 
design. And in the pathway close outside 
lay the body of the “smuggler chief.” 

Long John and I did not bother to sleep 
that night, but we sat there with Mr. Pon- 
dicherry and waited for day. 











AT NOON 


BY LENORE PETERS 


Into the parching noon-time heat 
Forth I go, 

Seeking a pleasant, cool retreat 
That I know. 

O, the wharves and the water! 
0, the ships of the sea! 

And the gentle wind that stirs the air 
Is balm to me. 


Onto the breast of a river boat, 
Broad and low, 

Breathing a soothing mother-note, 
Soft and slow, 

O, the gulls that come flocking! 
Forming her diadem ! 

And the cradling swell of the water . 
Is home to them. 


Back again through the parching heat 


Of the noon, 


Leaving my pleasant, cool retreat 


All too soon! 


Q, the spell of the water! 
O, the scent. of the sea! 
But the clamorous voice that I must obey 


Is bread to me! 











N A DUSTY ROAD in the beau- 
tiful Napa Valley, California, 
stood a distraught, unkempt 
man, whose face and raiment 

were in keeping with the road whereon he 
paused uncertainly. The morning carol 
of the meadow-larks awoke no responsive 
note in his accusatory breast, but the dis- 
cordant shriek of the blue-jays seemed to 
him a fitting girding at the world and its 
people. The rugged mountains skirting 
the valley, with their seamed crevices and 
uncouth ravines, crowned by the fleecy 
mist, appeared to his distempered mind 
like the frown of God. 

No misfortune that can be thrust upon 
a man is so hard to bear or so difficult to 
overcome as one that has been created by 
his own vices, and culminated by his own 
crass foolishness ; the latter was the plight 
of the uncertain wayfarer. Traveling the 
so-called primrose path, along which are 
the Dead Sea apples so enticing to the 
yearning eye, so bitter to the palate, mis- 
appropriation of funds to palliate the 
craving of his perverted taste, he had 
averted the gathering storm only to have it 
burst in increased intensity when the final 
crash came. It had come and tossed him 
a ruined and disgraced man upon the tur- 
bulent waves of the world. Born of good 


parentage, reared in comfort, having the - 


advantage of a liberal education, he was 
further blessed in the love of a beautiful 
and accomplished girl, and the vistas of 
the future appeared pregnant with hap- 
piest promise to him. But the evil nature 
that is active or latent in all human-kind 
—the original sin of the theol]ogians—as- 
sumed dominance, and in its augmenting 
force dashed him, a stranded wreck, upon 
the rocks of adversity and poverty.. To 
those who loved him, the blow came with 
crushing force in the defacement of the 
career they had so jubilantly and with so 
much reasonable promise of its fulfillment, 
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mapped out for him; the actuality of the 
dismal present standing out in such in- 
tense blackness against the brilliance of 
the aurora of Hope. He knew and felt 
this: he appreciated the unhappy fact that 
wrong-doing always falls with irresistible 
weight on the innocent who are allied to 
the miscreant by ties of affection, and the 
sombre reflection but made his misery 
more poignant. 

Whither should he go and what should 
he do? It was incumbent on him to go 
to some place where his follies and crime 
were unknown and where he could, upon 
the oblivion of the unknown personality, 
reconstruct a fairer and purer life. To his 
mind recurred the lines of Alfred Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam”: 


“T hold it truth with him who’sings 

To a sweet lyre of diverse tones, 

That men can rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


Thus he realized the advantage of edu- 
cation in that when his numbed mind fails 
to adjust his thought to disaster, the in- 
vigorating ideas of master-minds come to 
his assistance and replenish his hopes with 
new ambitions. Just how this was to be 
done was the dilemma that he was en- 
deavoring to solve; his finances were at a 
low ebb, and he was aware that he was 
without character, reputation or friends. 

From his business association in the 
Napa Valley he was acquainted . with 
many people, and should he obtain em- 
ployment in that, locality, his abhorrent 
and disgraceful past might be recalled with 
deserved contumely for himself and his 
resultant discharge as an unworthy em- 
ployee. 

. Again the query recurred: “Whither 
should he go?” He debated energetically 
as to the possible destination where his 
identity would have the least prospect of 
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discovery, and sensibly decided that in the 
seething maelstrom of a large city, a 
worthless chip like himself would have a 
very slight chance of being discovered 
amid the multitude of other fragmentary 
humans cast upon the seething billows. 
Therefore, San Francisco should be his 
destination. His penury being an un- 
pleasantly prominent factor, he further 
deliberated whether he should walk or re- 
duce his petty stock of money by taking 
the train. To walk meant that he should 
ally himself with the army of undesirables 
turned hoboes, and to this he was averse; 
to take a pedestrian tour and pay for his 
meals and lodgings would be to exceed 
the cost of a ticket on the railroad; to beg 


for his subsistence would be to diminish. 


still further his small capital of self-re- 
spect. Also, he might be unsuccessful in 
the role of mendicant, and to his disor- 
dered mind came the story of a wayfarer 
who had solicited something edible at the 
back door of a farm house. The chari- 
table lady retired from the portal and re- 
turned with a large piece of bread and 
gave it to the suppliant with the annota- 
tion that she gave it to him “for Christ’s 
sake.” Scanning the donation, the hungry 
man responded: “Well, ma’am, then for 
Jesus’ sake, put some butter on it.” The 
dividing line between pathos and bathos 
is often imperceptible. 

He decided that if mendicancy were 
thrust upon him, it were also more desir- 
able that his fall thereto should take ‘place 
where his incognito might be- preserved, 
and he bought a ticket to the city by the 
Golden Gate. He was there submerged 
and absorbed in the human flotsam and 
jetsam, and instantly realized that nowhere 
is a person so alone and so unnoticed as in 
a large metropolis. 

What to do was the next problem he 
had to solve. He knew that any attempt 
to obtain the kind of work .whereto he was 
accustomed would adjust inquiry as to 
his competence, previous experience . and 
Teliability, and to satisfactorily answer 
these would be impossible. Manual labor 
he was unaccustomed to, and in that en- 
deavor he would have to compete with 
those whose indurated muscles and prac- 
ticed hands would display him incompe- 
tent. Decision as to the course he should 
pursue was an instant and urgent neces- 
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sity; to aid him in that solution of the 
preblem he followed the usual course of 
distracted humanity and walked the 
streets; as if some beneficent genii would 
come to his help and point the goal to- 
ward which his vagrant and errant foot- 
steps should proceed. After discursive 
wanderings he attained a portion of Mar- 
ket street, and above a doorway, saw Old 
Glory waving in the misty air. No matter 
what condition of plenitude or paucity 
an American may be in, the Flag will al- 
ways attract his attention and admiration. 
He strolled to the doorway and descried 
a placard announcing the need of the 
United States for soldiers to go to the 
Philippines. That way lay oblivion and 
the prospect of a career—or death—and 
to his jaundiced and regretful mind the 
latter might not be the worst fate that 
could befall him. He entered the door- 
way. and, directed by the orderly on duty, 
attained the presence of the recruiting of- 
ficer, and, after the requisite formalities 
had been gone through with, became 
Thomas Manning of the United States 
Volunteers. 

Of the intermediate course necessitated 
by his inexperience, whereby a raw recruit 
is transformed into a skillful cavalryman, 
and the hand that had wielded nothing 
more formidable than a pen flashes a sabre 
in the whirl of the right and left moulinet, 
it is needless to recount; the crude mater- 
ial speedily becomes the finished. article 
under the competent tuition of the drill 
sergeants and the compulsory discipline 
of the army. He was sent to Manila, 
where his martial education was completed 
and where the temptations of the 
Luneta were powerless to thwart his pur- 
pose to “make a stepping-stone of his 
dead past” whereon he could achieve a 
new and estimable career. 

Under the gallant Henry W. Lawton 
he received his baptism of fire, and with 
that competent and brave commander par- 


took of the forced marches through the ~ 


jungles and torrid bamboo fields; partici- 
pated in the skirmishes, battles, sieges, 


charges and ambushments of the virile — “4 


campaign, and discovered the wide line of’ 
demarkation between fact and history, as 
it is fancied. : 
He was in the rapid and fatiguing 
descent upon slumbrous Filipino villages, 
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where the soldiers penetrated the nipa 
huts in the dense darkness and groped 
around amid the natives huddled together 
on the floor until a male Filipino was 
found, when he was dragged from the hut 
and incontinently made a prisoner. He 
escaped both the malicious bolo and the 
deadly bullet, and came out of the fre- 
guent Filipino ambushes unscathed. He 
also acquired about as fair an average of 
loot as any of his compeers. He forded 
rivers, swam streams and wallowed in the 
rice fields and swamps, where the tena- 
cious marasmic mud came to his horse’s 
girth. He realized the fact that whereas 
the chivalrous Lawton was apotheosized 
after his death, and painted as but a few 
degrees lesser than a saint, while living 
he had the military habit (possibly ac- 
quired in the old Sixth Cavalry, where they 
were desperate fighters and as desperately 
addicted to profanity during their con- 
tests) of using staccato language that shiv- 
ered the surrounding air into blue streaks. 
On one particular scout, when the objec- 
tive was the surprising of a Filipino 
stronghold, and the scouts and guides had 
been instructed to follow the trail and 
identify the topography, they failed to 
properly do so, and got themselves and the 
command astray in a jungle-swamp, reek- 
ing with tangled thickets that bore thorns 
nearly as long, and quite as sharp, as 
porcupine quills; when the language of 
Henry W. Lawton—the command was 
forbidden to disturb the quietude of the 
night by speech—was almost superior to 
that of the “army in Flanders.” Serious 
doubt was cast upon the scouts’ ancestry, 
and the guides were similarly stigmatized. 
At the time when the brave officer’s life 
was sacrificed on the altar of his country’s. 
fame, he found that romance transmuted 
his dying words, and after being shot 
through the heart was alleged to have 
made quite a verbal epilogue to his stormy 
army life; he really only swore in angry 
tones: “ it!” So the prismatic 
hues of imagination faded before the 
searchlight of fact. In his own personal- 
ity, however, Manning was endeavoring to 
obscure the unpleasant and bitter facts of 
his unhappy past by the glamour of mili- 
tary service. 

‘He performed that duty as a soldier 
_ should, participating in the entire cam- 
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paign, and without hurt from the Fili- 
pinos, but the exposure and the inoculat- 
ing mosquitos laid him low with a perni- 
cious fever, and he was invalided and sent 
home to San Francisco and the Presidio 
general hospital. There he received all 
the attention and care that medical skill 
and careful nursing could bestow, but 
without avail, and the physicians feared 
that the dreaded nostalgia (a disease that 
pharmacy is powerless against) would 
supervene. He was therefore recommend- 
ed to transfer to the Napa Valley, where 
his environment would be that whereto he 
was accustomed. Accordingly he went to 
the Veterans’ Home at Yountville. 

At the Home, he developed some little 
physical improvement, but he appeared to 
have no ambition to assist the treatment 
toward his recovery, and “who can minis- 
ter to a mind diseased?” So he languished 
until the query was providentially an- 
swered. One day some visitors came to 
the hospital, and, looking at the patients, 
one of them paused at the foot of Man- 
ning’s cot and inspected the bed-card 
whereon his name was written. He once 
more critically looked at his features, and 
remarked: “That man Manning is the 
image of an old friend of mine named Er- 
nest Walthour.” At the mention of his 
own proper name, Walthour flushed a deep 
red, and, in a shamefaced way, stretched 
out his hand and said: “If you are not 
ashamed to do it, George, I should like to 
shake hands with you before I die.” “Die! 
Nonsense!” said George, as he firmly 
grasped the proffered hand; “we want you 
to live and come back home, and show that 
you are as good a man as you have been 
a soldier.” Ernest smiled a wan smile and 
shook his head despondently. George 
again shook Ernest’s hand, promised to 
call again, and, after consultation with 
the physicians, the visitors left the hospi- 
tal. 

On returning home, George Salter 
sought the home of Ernest’s former 
fiancee, and told her of Ernest’s deplorable 
condition, with the result—what result 
could occur when the divine compassion 
that dwells in every good woman’s heart 
is aroused? She agreed to visit the hos- 
pital and the unhappy man, and try and 
incite in him the desire to improve and be 
improved in health. The interview took 








place, and she learned that amid the wild 
life of the soldiery and the temptations 
engendered by reckless companions, Er- 
nest had maintained his integrity, had 
overcome the seductions of evil, and had 
continuously thought of her in her vir- 
ginal purity as the idol of his life and the 
phantasm of his ideal hopes. Could she 


forget the misery and degradation of the 
past, and, realizitig that he was rebuilding 
a fair edifice on its ruins, trust her future 
in his keeping ? 

Her answer was 


more demonstrative 
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than verbal, and after it there was a new 
light in his eyes and a new hope in his 
heart. His recovery was rapid and effec- 
tual, and’ on the day of his discharge from 
the hospital, She was there to congratu- 
late him on his convalescence, and as, to- 
gether, they went into the brilliant sun- 
light, redolent with the delightful perfume 


of flowers and musical with the songs of 


the meadow-larks, as he looked into her 


beautiful and compassionate eyes he saw ~ 
no shadow, nor could he conceive of there * 


being one, of parting from her. 














PSYCHE 


BY CHARLES WAEHLTE 


She came by love’s ethereal way, 
Alone in Eros’ arms— 


She came from out the heaven world 


With shining Venus charms. 


I gazed into her love-lit eyes, 
Ah! Many years ago, 


And there I saw a soul divine 


In sweetest virtue glow. 


A sweeter blossom never grew 
In springtime’s verdant May ; 


A dearer cherub never came 
To kiss my tears away. 


She stood beside my tired soul 
Like guardian angels stand, 
When dark, forboding evils rose 


To mar the dreams I’d planned. 


All through the burdened years that came 
She bade my fears subside, 


And led the way to calmer peace 


Where tranquil waters glide. 


And now we blend our throbbing hearts 
In love’s ennobled thought, 


For here in distant Arcady 


We found the dreams we sought. 
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: HE BROAD overhang of the sta- 

. tion’s eaves kept the rain out 

of the open door and protected 

Luke Hanscom, the agent-op- 

erator, from a drenching as he slouched 
in the portal. 

There was no reason to suppose that 
he would have changed his position even 
if not thus sheltered, for he had earned 
the reputation of one who did not have 
enough sense to come in out of the wet. 
His lanky form was not coupled up for 
quick movement, nor was his face strong 
enough for decision. It was plain that 
the railroad’s representative at Dulce, 
while he would not plow through a storm 
to adjust a sputtering switch damp, 
would neither disturb himself to escape 
a wetting if his position was otherwise 
comfortable. 

Just at the time nothing seemed left 
to be desired, as to comfort in position, 
for the post supported him nicely and 
he was so intent on thoughts of his com- 
ing dinner that he gave only tolerant heed 
to the rain dashing, with the force of a 
southeaster behind it, against the canary 
colored station and running in streams 
down the face of the semaphore. It was 
his birthday and the dinner was to be 
something exceptional. 

His eyes were aimlessly fixed on the 


long stretch of sandy road that trailed - 


off towards the fruit ranches in the foot- 
hills, and the tiny gullies with which the 
midwinter torrent was scoring it. Be- 
tween courses in the dinner vista he was 
thinking of other birthdays, some as lean 
as Pharaoh’s kine; others terminating in 
a wild night with the boys, but none as 
perfectly rounded out as this—his first 
as head of his own house! the first where 
he had a house where he could be the 
‘head ; the first, in fact, since he had mar- 
ried pretty Laura Clifton and brought 
her to Dulce. 


LUKE HANSCOM’S BIRTHDAY 


BY ARTHUR M. ALLEN 


She had laughingly pronounced it the 
most appropriate place in the world for 
a honeymoon, its name was so suggestive, 
and ignoring the lack of everything to 
which she had been accustomed—except 
love—made their home so cozy that as a 
rule Luke forgot that a woman cares for 
gaiety, more especially, perhaps, when she 
has left a home which was gaiety itself. 

Strange as it might be, his mental eye- 
sight became clearer on this, his birth- 
day. The care which she had taken to 
make this day something he would re- 
member had much to do with it, and the 
thought ¢hat in exchange he could en- 
courage no hope for a brighter future 
clouded the agent’s lean face for a mo- 
ment.. Truly he had been much of a 
failure. Younger nren had been pro- 
moted over his head, and now he was 
dumped out here at this little station, a 
hint that his superiors had given up the 
idea of expecting him to develop. In 
fact, it seemed to him just then that he 
had made a mess of life and that the 
most unforgivable act of all had been 
taking Laura from her home’to share his 
failure. 

Yet he knew that she did everything in 
her power to make him forget that there 
was a difference. Why, even now she was 
getting ready such a wonderful dinner! 
He had not even been allowed to step in- 
side the kitchen for a week, much less 
ask any questions as to the dishes which 
would compose the delightfully mysteri- 
ous spread. 

Homing thoughts drew his eyes lov- 
ingly to the roof which marked the white 
cottage a quarter of a mile away; then, 
having let them travel as far as dinner 
quite an hour before dinner time, he be- 
gan to take notice of what was going on 
around him, for self-condemnation was 
not a regular tenant of his mind. 

How the rain did come down! It was 
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quite the hardest storm of the year, and 
had been at it since early morning. Not 
a soul had come in.from the ranches. Now 


that he had thought of it, he had not seen, 


a human being around the station all day 
except the crews of two freight trains 
which had stopped for orders an hour 
before. He was getting lonesome. 

Under a car of lumber standing on the 
grass-grown side track a bedraggled fig- 
ure was worming around for a dry spot. 
Success was doubtful, for the rain had 
driven under the car so fiercely that a 
strip a scant foot wide at the lee side was 
all that could by any stretch of imagina- 
tion be called dry, and this would not be 
dry long if the rain kept up. 

Childishly pleased at the thought of 
some sort of company, Luke resented the 
idea of the stranger’s exposure. 

“Hey, there!” he called. “Come in here 
out of the rain and get by the stove. 
Might as well be comfortable when you 
have the chance. It’s my birthday and 
I’m good humored,” he added, coaxingly. 

Due to the fact that California station 
agents and the vagabonds of the road are, 
under ordinary circumstances, bad friends, 
suspicion made answering movement from 
the tramp somewhat cautious. Then -it 
suddenly broke upon his mind that these 
were not ordinary circumstances. Had 
not the big mutt announced that it was 
his birthday? It would be a pretty mean 
man who would try to do dirt at such a 
time. This thought encouraged him, and 
before he was half way to the station 
door his sodden shoes were “squelching” 
in quickstep time. 

“Get in behind the stove and dry out,” 
and Luke nodded to a chair standing in a 
corner which was guarded by one of those 
fat-bellied cast-iron cylinders—the prin- 
cipal furnishing of most country stations. 

“Put on more coal if you like. But I 
guess you will find it hot enough back 
there to take the dampness out of you,” 
he added, as he stalked into the little 
office, where an instrument was chatter- 
ing. 

No thanks seemed expected and none 
were spoken, but as the steam began to 
rise from the tramp’s moisture-soaked 
clothing, and envelop him in a halo of fog, 
he sighed to himself: | 

“This does sure look good to me.” 
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It was a bare little waiting room, like 
thousands of others of its class, with iron- 
framed settees along the walls, the stove 
set in a rectangle of sand like a brooding 
hen, a couple of framed time cards on the 
walls to keep the “No Smoking” sign com- 
pany, and a cubby-hole office partitioned 
off in the corner diagonally opposite the 
stove. 

Blinkingly the person behind the stove 
saw this all through his veil of steam, 
and, having found nothing of interest 
either in color or form, hunched up in 
his chair to enjoy the drying-out process. 

Not a trampy looking tramp was he as 
the Spartan fortitude of his face, lined 
with the perils of his wanderings, soft- 
ened and mellowed in the genial warmth 
of the fire. His fifty years, more or less, 
had treated him kindly, and his eyes were 
as bright as a boy’s. Twinkling, fun-lov- 
ing eyes that could on occasion stare as 
fiercely as might be without flinching ; lips 
that had a laugh ready or could pinch into 
a straight line above the square, rather 
heavy chin, now rough with a_ week’s 
growth of beard; a good head set on good 
shoulders, and a short though muscular 
frame. No, he was not a trampy looking 
tramp by any means. 

The office clock tick-tocked fussily as 
Luke pottered around over his books and 
papers, trying to fill in the time before the 
dinner hour. The single telegraph instru- 
ment chattered away,’ and the humorous 
gray eyes of the tramp quizzically counted 
the flies on the ceiling though his attitude 
was rather that of a listener. 

“Guess it’s near enough to dinner time 
to tell that dispatcher I’m going. I don’t 
want to keep Laura waiting,” Hanscom 
said to himself, and presently his key 
clicked off: “Vn Vn Vn Du.” 

“T I Vn,” answered the power at the 
other end. 

“Guess I’ll go to dinner now. Back in 
an hour. H.” 

“Guess you won’t do anything of the 
sort. Stay where you are,” mimicked the 
dispatcher snappishly. ’ 

“But it’s my birthday, and my wife is 
waiting dinner for me,” remonstrated 
Luke, aghast. 

“Dinner will be a fat dish for you— 
when you get it, and you'll have more 


_ birthdays if you’re in luck. Stay where © 
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you are; I may want you,” said the dis- 
patcher, dyspeptically. 

“That’s just my measly luck,” stormed 
Luke, as he slammed the office door be- 
hind him. “Stuck out here in this hole, 
no chance to do any good work ; promotion 
nowhere in sight; can’t take Laura to a 
theatre or any place; can’t do anything 
but eat and sleep when some darned fool 
train dispatcher gives me permission; 
can’t do anything but grow old. Dulce! 
Dulce! Oh, yes, a sweet name for a sweet 
job, this. Been better if they had called 
the place Pickles; *twould have been a 
blamed sight more appropriate.” 

Then, as if half-ashamed of his dis- 
gusted outburst, he added: “Well, I’m go- 
ing to chance it and go to dinner anyway. 
I can see if anything comes in from either 
way and skip over here in time to get or- 
ders for them before that dispatcher gets 
onto me. 

“Say,” he went on, turning to the per- 
son behind the stove, “I’m going to dinner. 
I ain’t going to let any smart Aleck spoil 
my birthday for me. You stay here if 
you like, and when I get back I’ll fix you 
out for a good feed.” 

He shook himself into his mackintosh 
and splashed into the storm, with no more 
thought of his responsibility to employer 
or public than a child, for Hanscom had 
worked long enough for the railroad com- 
pany to regard his services as a favor ren- 
dered which had no connection with the 
pay car’s monthly visits, and not long 
enough to learn the necessity of discipline 
and absolute obedience. 

' “Good-hearted sort of a fool,” muttered 
the tramp. “I like his immaculate nerve 
in skipping out on the dispatcher that 
way. Sounded like Shorty Harris send- 
ing, too. There he goes now, piling it into 
some other poor ham. Wonder what the 
amiable beast would say if he knew I was 
sitting here making remarks about him!” 

What Shorty Harris was saying just 
then had no reference to the person behind 
the stove; at the same time, it was unfit 
for publication. In his anxiety to get a 
‘fast stock train over the road, he had given 
it a meeting order with No. 4, the Los 
Angeles Express, at Pinnacle, and had let 
No. 4 get away without giving it the or- 
der. 

The situation now stood: No. 4, hump- 
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ing along with time card rights of road; 
in ignorance of the stock train or its 
meeting order; the stock train hitting the 
high places to make Pinnacle without de- 
laying No. 4, supposing, of course, that 
No. 4 had the meeting order. 

In the natural course of events, unless 
something was done, and that quickly, 
they would meet, head on, in a rock cut 
about five miles north of Dulce, and there 
would be a lovely wreck. 

‘Fhe something had to be done at Dulce. 
It was the only telegraph office between 
the two trains, and the stock train must 
be side-tracked there. 

Here Shorty Harris cut short his pro- 
fane tirade, and made the sounders along 
the line rattle with “Du Du Du,” but there 
was no answer from “Du,” for Hanscom 
was waltzing his wife around the dinner 
table, and the person behind the stove 
was enjoying the apparent angry agitation 
of his old enemy, Shorty Harris. 

“From the fact that telegraph superin- 
tendents usually take the first two letters 
of a station’s name for the office call, I 
expect that excitable gent is calling for 
the gent who is now eating a dinner from 
which I have a promise of the crumbs,” 
soliloquized the tramp.- Then grinning 
broadly, he continued in glee: “Lord! how 
hot that little squirt is getting. He will 
sure say unkind things to that. ‘H’ man 
when he gets back. Why, he’s ripping that 
call out in a scandalous way, and the poor 
kid is only just getting his first mouth- 
ful.” 

Then the dispatcher’s speed slowed, and 
if ever a sounder ticked despair, it was the 
one at Dulce. Every second the picture 
of the wreck was plainer and plainer to 
Shorty Harris, for every second lessened 
the chances of his catching the stock train 
at Dulce. To an operator the sounder has 
human tones. Anger, sorrow, pleasure— 
the sender’s mental attitude is told by his 
‘“Morse.” ‘To the person behind the stove, 
Shorty Harris appealed without words, 
but in a manner quite as effective. 

“Can’t hear him go on that way,” he 
commented, jumping out of his chair. “I 
don’t look like a certificate of good char- 
acter, and if some of these yaps come in 
and catch me, they will probably shoot me 
first and arrest me for burglary afterwards 
—but here goes,” and he braced his broad 
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shoulders against the office door, which 
only resisted the pressure for a fraction 
of a second; then gave way, locks, hinges 
and all. 

Jumping clear of the wreck, he seized 
the key and broke into the dispatcher’s de- 
spairing monotony of “Du Du Du Du” 
with a sharp “I I Du.” 

“Drop your order board and say quick 
when stock special north is coming,” rat- 
tled the dispatcher. 

“Special’s coming now,” answered the 
hobo, as a far-away whistle sounded from 
the south. 

“Qopy this for them and get them on 
the siding quick: ‘To Yancey & Engineer, 
Engine 2411, Du. Yancey stock special 
north engine 2411 and train number four 
(4) engine 3842 will meet at Dulce in- 
stead of at Pinnacle. Yancey take side 
track. S. F. J.” 

Rapidly he had sent the order, but as 
rapidly the begrimed hand of the hobo 
traced the words on the tissue sheet in 
rounded characters that looked: like cop- 
per plate, and when he repeated it back 
ready for the signatures of the conductor 
and engineer, Shorty Harris forgot his 
fright and demanded peremptorily: 

“Who are you? ‘H’ never sent ‘Morse’ 
like that!” 

There was no answer, for the hobo was 
out herding Yancey in on the side track, 
and not pining for identification nor com- 
pliments, but the repartee exchanged with 
the train crew as the train struggled in on 
the siding like a snake’ hunting its hole, 
proved that tramping had given him a 
forcible and uncensored vocabulary. 

Only when the switch was safely set for 
a clear main line did he cease his verbal 
bombardment, and lead the conductor and 
engineer into the station. The orders 
were signed, and after he had ticked off the 
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signatures and received the dispatcher’s 
“Correct,” he wrote a few words on a sheet 
of paper, and impaled it on one of the 
binding posts of the sounder in plain sight. 

The conductor, viewing the wrecked 
door with knowing eye, had the grace to 
blush when he caught himself looking at 
the locked ticket case. 

“Which way, stranger?” he asked, as the 
hobo tore off the orders and handed them 
over. 

“North,” was the laconic answer. 

“Tuck yourself away in the caboose, 
then. We are going to have a feed there 
as soon as we get going,” said the conduc- 
tor with a hospitality born of his under- 
standing. 

Hanscom hadn’t finished his dinner 
when he noticed the stock train on the 
siding in one of his occasional glances 
through the dining room window. He 
started for the station as fast as his long 
iegs would carry him, but before he got 
within a thousand yards of the track, No. 
4 rushed by with a rumble and a swish. He 
could see the cinder-chewer of the stock 
train throw the switch to the main line; 
heard the engine “toot-toot,” and saw the 
rings of smoke go shooting up from the 
stack as pin kissed link with the taking up 
of the slack. There was nothing left for 
him to do but report the trains out. 

To this day, Luke Hanscom, with the 
memory of that wrecked office door as a 
spur, has been the avowed enemy of 
tramps. His slow mind could see no other 
interpretation to the message left by the 
hobo operator : 

‘““May you gather more sense with every 
succeeding birthday.” 

Even the near-kindness which marked 
his treatment hereafter by Shorty Harris 
failed to give him a clew or put him on the 
right track. 











NDER THE LAWS of the 

State of California, any person 

declared punishable for a 

crime by imprisonment in the 
State Prison for a term not less than 
any specified number of years, when no 
limit to the duration of such imprisonment 
is declared, the court authorized to pro- 
novnce judgment upon such conviction 
may, in its discretion, sentence such of- 
fender to imprisonment during his natu- 
ral life, or for any number of years not 
less than that prescribed. 

Section 213 of the Penal Code of Cali- 
fornia reads as follows: 

“Robbery is punishable by imprisonment 
in the State Prison for not less than one 
year.” 

These are simple words, yet with all 
their simplicity they wrecked for all time 
the lives of three persons—a father, 
mother and a little girl. 

John Langdon was a charcoal burner. 
In the year 1868 he had located a claim of 
160 acres in the Sierra Nevada range of 
mountains near the central portion of the 
State. There was about twenty acres of 
flat, the balance being rugged mountain 
land. A clear, sparkling stream, fresh 
from the snow above, ran through the 
place, which Langdon had diverted from 
its regular course for irrigation purposes. 
A neat little cottage large enough for 
John’s wants had been built here by the 
charcoal burner. Langdon was not satis- 
fied with his home. He was a bachelor, 
and though of a rough nature, had a soft 
spot in his heart and longed to have some 
one to share his home with him. 

Some distance from Langdon’s home 
lived a farmer named Ashton, whose fam- 
ily consisted of himself and an only 


daughter named Mary—a girl just grow- 
‘ing out of her teens. Langdon had often 
noticed the Ashton girl when passing her 
father’s house, and at times he would halt 
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at the farm and gossip with the old gentle- 
man. In this way he got to know and like 


Mary Ashton. As time passed, he grew 
much attached to the girl, and would often 
picture in his own mind what a pleasant 
life would be his could he only have Mary 
as a companion for life. In this frame of 
mind, one day while visiting the Ashton 
house, he proposed marriage to Mary and 
was accepted. They were soon married, 
and went to live at the coal-burner’s home 
in the pineries. 

A year passed, and there was born to 
the couple a baby girl. John’s wife was a 
timid little blue-eyed woman, with flaxen 
hair and rosy cheeks, and her baby was 
very like her. 

Mary was supremely happy in her new 
home, and went merrily about her work, 
laughing and chattering to baby as though 
her existence was one earnest, confiding 
love for the whole world; and if ever a 
man loved and respected his wife, that 
man was John Langdon. 

In the bright sunlight of the early 
morning Mary would take the child out 
into the wild woods, and together they 
would watch the pine cones fall from the 
trees, and the industrious little bees work- 
ing among the wild flowers which grew 
along the arroyo. The world was fair and 
sweet to Mary then, with her big rough 


‘John and her little pearl of innocence, liv- 


ing there amidst the warm, fragrant 
breezes of their forest home. 

Langdon himself was a great, brawny 
fellow. His shoulders were broad, and 
the head that was set upon them had noth- 
ing particular about its appearance except 
the jaw, which was a firm one, and the 
eyes, which were of a steel gray and al- 
ways wore a steady, firm, yet good-natured 
expression. His disposition was inclined 
to be a happy one, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances one which would have been 
easily satisfied, but he was of an ambitious 
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turn of mind, and often while at work in 
the woods he would build castles in the 
air and picture to himself an entirely 
different kind of life from that of a poor 
charcoal burner. He longed to see his 
wife and baby domiciled away from their 
mountain home, where she could have the 
society of her own sex and see and know 
something of the outer world. 

Day after day he would ponder over this, 
trying to think out some plan by which he 
and his family could be benefited in their 
condition in life. The more he thought 
the more he became convinced something 
must be done, even if at great hazard to 
himself. 

Among the many.schemes thought over 
by Langdon was one to which he scarcely 
dare give a second thought, but it entered 
his mind in some unaccountable way, and 
in spite of his anxiety to forget, it would 
constantly recur to him until at last he 
began to give it serious thought, and be- 
fore he fully realized it, he became a 
criminal in thought, at least. 

One day, coming home earlier than us- 
ual, he told his wife he had business in 
the valley that would detain him a few 
days. Langdon packed up a few necessary 
things for the trip, took down a double- 
barreled shotgun, kissed his wife and baby 
good-bye and started off down the moun- 
tain trail. 

John Langdon never returned to his 
wife and child again, nor was he ever 
heard of by any living person. 

* * * 


It was on a dark, gusty morning in the 
autumn of the year 1873 that a stage- 
coach was driven swiftly up to the door of 
Wells, Fargo & Co. The driver of the 
coach was Bill Anderson, an old-time 
knight of the reins. 

There were no passengers to go on the 
stage that night, and as Anderson swung 
his whip into the leaders and drove up to 
the express office door, he gave forth a 
whoop which quickly brought out the ex- 
press agent. 

“Blustering night, Bill,” remarked the 
agent. “You'll have a tough ride of it 
down the grade, old boy.” 

“Well, there have been tougher ones that 
I have driven in,” answered the driver. 

“Come,” he continued, “hurry up with 
the mailbags and express matter, as I want 
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to be off as soon as possible. Have you got 
your packages in the box all right?” 

“Yes, the box is O. K., Bill, and you 
don’t want to get ‘stood up’ on the road 
either, as there is a big bar of bullion in 
the box to-night, the last clean-up from 
old Hawkins’ mill.” 

“Never fear,” said Bill. “I am light- 
loaded and will boom along down the grade 
and be out on the valley before day-break. _ 
All set?” asked the driver. 

“All set!” echoed the agent, and Bill, 
sending his lash into the sides of his lead- 
ers, was off like a flash. 

About three miles down the highway 
taken by the stage coach there was a sharp 
turn and an up-grade, and here the road 
was quite narrow. 

Against a large boulder which stood 
in the brush near the side of the grade 
stood a strangely muffled figure. It was 
that of a strongly-built man, who stood 
perfectly still, with his eyes fixed in the 
direction from where the stage from 

, which was then due, was expected to 
come in sight around the behds of the 
road. 

This lonely figure was clad in a long 
duster; over its head was what seemed to 
be a flour sack with holes cut in it for 
the eyes and mouth. In his hands he 
held a double-barreled shotgun. Across 
the road, near where this man was hiding, 
an old log had been rolled to impede the 
way; there was also stretched across a 
rope, which was fastened to a tree on either 
side, and at about the height of a horse’s 
breast. 

In a very short time the rattle of the 
coach was heard and in a moment after 
the lamps on the sides of the stage blazed 
forth their reflected light, now in full 
view, then again lost to sight in the turns 
of the road. As the coach came bowling 
along, the muffled figure grasped the short 
gun tightly in his hands, sprang lightly 
over the brush directly into the road, and 
waited for the approaching stage-coach. 

Anderson, unconscious of impending 
danger, drove swiftly along down the hill. 
As he came near to the up-grade he drew 
his horses down to a walk and slowly 
ascended the hill. When the team reached 
the summit, Bill got his whip ready to 
start them at a lively pace down the 
grade. Just then the leaders shied sud- 














denly to the outer edge of the road, and 
at the same moment the muffled figure 
standing in the middle of the road direct- 
ly in front of the horses, pointed his gun 
at Anderson’s head, and in a calm, steady 
voice, said : 

“J want the express box, pard! Be 
quick about it, too. Throw it out and 
drive on.” 

“T can’t throw you the box,” answered 
the driver. “It’s secured to the bottom 
of the coach.” 

“Well, get down, pard, and unhitch 
your team. I'll get the box, without much 
difficulty.” 

Under cover of the gun, Anderson 
obeyed the orders, and in a few moments 
the team was unhitched and driven to the 
foot of the hill, there to await develop- 
ments. By the time Bill had gone a safe 
distance and quieted his horses, the rob- 
ber had begun work. Anderson heard the 
sound of some heavy instrument being 
struck against the iron express box. This 
was repeated several times. Then came 
a-sound a# of the breaking or wrenching 
of wood and iron, and finally all was 
quiet. 

Anderson waited fully half an hour 
before he ventured back to the coach. 
When he did, he found the express box 
torn open, the treasure gone, and the 
masked man nowhere in sight. — 

The driver hitched his team to the 
stage, mounted the box and drove as fast 
as his horses could run to the next station 
where he lost no time in reporting the 
robbery. 

The telegraph was soon ticking away, 
and in a few hours a dozen or more men 
were scouring the mountains in search of 
the highwayman. Detective Stone was 
telegraphed for. He came at once and 
commenced a vigorous search for the rob- 
ber. Taking up the pursuit of the man 
at the scene of the robbery, he traced him 
for a short distance along the main road, 
thence up the mountain side to the sum- 
mit, along the summit for half a mile, 
then in an easterly direction down the 
mountain to a deep canyon, where, look- 
ing over the edge of a rocky precipice, he 
saw the object of his search stretched out 
on the sand beside the swift water of the 
mountain river. Approaching the man 
by a circuitous route, Stone covered him 
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with a pistol and ordered him to hold up 
his hands. 

“I give up, Mr. Officer. I am helpless 
and have a badly broken leg. In my efforts 
to escape, I got bewildered and lost my 
way in the dark. I stumbled over the 
bluff you see there, and fell headlong over 
the rocks to where you now find me. Would 
to God the fall had killed me. The evi- 
dence of my crime is here beside me.” 

With the aid of an improvised stretcher 
the captive was carried by Detective Stone 
and his assistants to the county jail, where 
he lay for several months before his broken 
leg became knitted, and well enough for 
him to limp about upon. 

At the time of his arrest, the robber 
gave his name as Frank Thomas, and un- 
der that name the Grand Jury found a 
true bill against him for the crime of high- 
way robbery. When brought into court to 
plead, he was asked if he was indicted un- 
der his true name, also if he were guilty 
or not guilty. He answered: 

“As to my true name, no one shall ever 
know it, for I have disgraced it, and those 
who bear it. As to my guilt, why should 
I attempt to deny it? Was not the. evi- 
dence of my crime found with me? I 
plead guilty and can only say that I am 
sorry for what I have done.” 

The judge then proceeded to pronounce 
the judgment of the Court upon him. He 
reminded Thomas of the enormity of his 
offense, and spoke of the frequency of 
stage robberies; he said he was sorry for 
the prisoner, but that in this particular 
case he deemed it his duty to make an 
example as a warning to others, and added, 
“The judgment of the Court is that you 
be incarcerated in the State Prison for 
the term of your natural life.” 

The prisoner trembled visibly when the 
sentence was pronounced; otherwise he 
showed no emotion. He was quickly led 
away by the Sheriff, and a few days there- 
after, Frank Thomas became an inmate 
of the State Prison, known as convict No. 
20406—a life-timer. 

Some sixteen years afterward a party 
of ladics and gentlemen made a visit of 
curiosity and inspection to one of our 
State Penitentiaries. Among the party 
was a sad-faced, blue-eyed woman, with 
flaxen hair, through which could be seen 
streaks of gray. Accompanying her was 

















a blue-eyed girl of about twenty, evidently 
the lady’s daughter, as she very much 
resembled the elder woman. 

After the workshops had been visited, 
the guide turned to the party and said: 
“We have a large gang of convicts in the 
stone quarry. You will find some inter- 
esting specimens of humanity among 
them.” 

Taking a winding path down the hill, 
they were soon in the vincinity of the 
working convicts. The guide pointed out 
a number of the most notorious celebri- 
ties, and finally pointed to a prisoner at 
work superintending the moving of a large 
stone. He said: “That man is a mystery 
to all here. He is a patient, hard-working 
prisoner, known to the prison authorities 
as convict No. 20406, and among his fel- 
low convicts as ‘Old Mystery.’ He was 
committed to this prison about sixteen 
years ago, having been convicted of high- 
way robbery. During all the time he has 
been here, he has never been visited by a 
friend or received a letter or communica- 
tion of any kind from the outside world. 
No one seems to know or care anything 
about the old man, and nothing about his 
previous history can be wormed out of him 
by his fellow convicts. He was committed 
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under the name of Frank Thomas. But 
that is evidently an alias to hide his true 
name and conceal his identity. He is a 
sadly broken man. When he first came 
here he was of strong physique, with hair 
and beard of a dark, sandy color, and al- 
though he is yet in the prime of life, he 
now has the appearance of a decrepit old 
man.” 

As the party moved past the old convict, 
he looked up. His eyes rested for a mo- 
ment on the little blue eyed woman, and 
then moved toward the daughter, whom he 
eagerly scrutinized. His face flushed, his 
breath quickened a little, a half-sob es- 
caped him. Then he turned his back to- 
ward them and went patiently on with 
his work. 

There was an inexplicable something in 
the face of the old convict that seemed like 
a dream to the little blue-eyed woman— 
where had she seen that face before? 

“Poor fellow,” she remarked to the 
guide. “It seems very sad for so old a 


man to be chained for life to this hard 
work.” 
“The poor soul,” said the daughter. 
“Yes, it is sad indeed,” said the guide. 
“He is buried for life under Section 213 
of the Penal Code of California.” 














THE VISION 


BY HERBERT ARTHUR STOUT 


I’ had a vision in the city streets 
Of hills that rose behind the dawn, 






Dim-towered where the gold of sunrise fleets 
In magic streamers pale and wan. 


I saw sweet fields in vision lie, 
And flowers and hills and stream 
Had caught a dappled radiance from the sky, 


And stood like figures in a dream. 


My soul then saw the wonder of the gold, 
And stood enraptured in the hush 


To see the beauty of the dawn unfold— 


I only heard the singing of a thrush! 


















THE SPOTTED DOG’S BRIDE 


BY WILDER ANTHONY 


POTTED DOG sat stolidly in 

front of his tepee, and gazed 

gloomily out across the brown, 

sun-haked prairie. All around 

him the village was wild with excitement, 

for the hunters had just returned laden 

with game, and there was to be a great 
feast that night. 

But there was no joy in all this for 
Spotted Dog.: His heart was very heavy. 
For many moons he had loved Yellow 
Lily, the fair young daughter of Chief 
Fire Bear, but from the very first his 
love had been hopeless. He found favor 
in the eyes of Yellow Lily, but she dared 
not tell him so. Her father had said that 
she should not marry, and his word was 
law. Therefore, day after day, she went 
listlessly about her duties while her lover 
sat eating his heart out in sullen silence. 

At length Spotted Dog arose, and with 
the air of a man who has made up his 
mind, walked to where his pony stood, 
ready saddled. Mounting it, he rode off 
‘into the gathering darkness. He was go- 
ing to ask the advice of Sam Harris, the 
agent in charge of the reservation, who 
had, among the Indians, a reputation for 
wisiom that surpassed even that of old 
Storm Cloud, the aged medicine man. 

Harris was alone in his little store 
when the young brave entered. 

“How!” he greeted, pleasantly. 

“How!” grunted Spotted Dog in reply, 
and then coming directly to the point: 
“Me love the Yellow Lily. Fire Bear no 
let marry; what do?” 

The agent scratched his head. He 
knew Indian ways, and he realized that 
Spotted Dog had made him, in this odd 
way, the recipient of an unusual confi- 
dence. During his ten years in charge of 
the reservation he had straightened out 
many a tangle, matrimonial and other- 
wise—not always without profit to him- 
self. For several weeks he had guessed 


how matters were going, and he had been 
expecting a visit from Spotted Dog. Like 
most Indians, Chief Fire Bear was an in- 
veterate gambler; if he could be induced 
to— 

He unlocked his little safe and took out 
a greasy pack of playing cards. 

“You savvy poker?” he asked, turning 
to the Indian. 

“Mebbyso,” answered Spotted Dog, non- 
committally. 

“Listen,” continued Harris, “Fire Bear 
is a great gambler and he’s plumb loco 
about poker. ’*Spose you could get him 
into a game and win all his ponies and 
blankets; then you could make your own 
terms. Savvy?” 

“Me no win,” said Spotted Dog, sadly. 
om had played poker with Fire Bear be- 
ore. 

“Oh, yes, you can. That is, with these 
cards and my help you can. Look here!” 
He explained sundry little marks and 
spots on the paste-boards to the Indian. 

Spotted Dog grinned. “Huh!” he 
grunted, “me savvy. Heap a good!” 

For over an hour the agent explained 
and illustrated the manipulation of the 
marked cards. At the end of that time 
the young Indian carefully concealed the 
pack beneath his blanket and stalked out 
into the night. 

Next morning, as Fire Bear sat before 
his tepee smoking his long stone pipe, he 
was approached by Spotted Dog. 

“Huh!” grunted the old chief contemp- 
tuously in Crow. “What do you want?” 

“Listen for a moment, great chief. In 
the night I dreamed a dream, a most won- 
derful and curious dream. The Great 
Spirit himself appeared before me and 
ordered me to play a game of poker with 
Chief Fire Bear. As proof,” he held out 
the pack of cards, “I have here a pack of 
cards that the Great Spirit left in my te- 
pee. Oh, Chief Fire Bear, well we know 











that the commands of the Great Spirit 
must be obeyed.” 

Spotted Dog paused and Fire Bear, who 
had listened in expressionless silence, 
smoked thoughtfully for a few moments. 
There was a strange gleam in his beady 
black eyes; but it was not in accordance 
with his dignity to seem at all eager. Un- 
like many of his race, he was not in the 
least superstitious, and he put little faith 
in dreams. If, however, Spotted Dog 
chose to let him win some of his ponies, 
it was not for him to refuse. There was a 
certain pinto cayuse in the young man’s 
herd that he would like very much for his 
own. At length he knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe and spoke: 

“My son, you are right! the will of the 
Great Spirit must be obeyed.” He:grunted 
a sharp order to his squaw, who soon ap- 
peared with a small, square blanket which 
she spread on the ground. Squatting on 
either side of this, the two Indians began 
their game. 

All day they played, and Spotted Dog 
won steadily. At dusk Fire Bear, with 
a disgusted grunt, arose from the ground; 
he had staked and lost everything of value 
that he owned. Spotted Dog made no 
comment, but calmly gathered up his 
cards and departed. Not a word concern- 
ing Yellow Lily had passed his lips. He 
could afford to wait. 

A few days afterward, as Spotted Dog 
was returning from the hunt, he was ac- 
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costed by Storm Cloud, the medicine man. 

“Once you loved the Yellow Lily,” he 
said. “What do you say when I tell you 
that her father, the mighty Fire Bear, has 
at last consented to your marriage ?” 

“Huh!” grunted Spotted Dog indiffer- 
ently. “You should say the once mighty 
Fire Bear; now he is poor, very poor, and 
I am rich. Why should I marry the Yellow 
Lily ?” 

“You speak truth,” replied the old 
medicine man, “but listen: Fire Bear has 
something to offer. He is an old man and 
feeble, and the winter is coming.on us. 
If you marry the Yellow Lily and go to 
live in the chief’s lodge, he will adopt you 
into the Bear Clan—the most powerful in 
our tribe. What do you say to such an 
offer? It is an honor that falls not to 
many.” 

Spotted Dog remained silent for five 
long minutes. At last he replied: 

“My heart is tender, and I pity the old 
man in his poverty. I will marry his 
daughter, if I am first taken into the Bear 
Clan. Take you this beaver skin to the 
fair Yellow Lily, and say that my love 
for her is great. Bring me an emblem of 
her love; and see to it that our betrothal 
is made known throughout the nation.” 

Storm Cloud departed with the beaver 
skin; he was very well pleased with him- 
self. He did not see the great pile of robes 
and the ponies that Spotted Dog took to 
the agent, Sam Harris. 











PARTING TIME 


BY OMA DAVIES 


Spring-time and flowering buds, 
And birds which upward fly; 


The saddest time of all the year 


To say Farewell—Goodbye! 


Autumn and falling leaves, 
The death-wind’s sigh: 


The sweetest time of all, my dear, 


To say Farewell—Goodbye! 



















CROSS BEARERS OF NEW MEXICO 


BY IDA LOUISE KENNEY 


IKE SOMETHING tangible, 
the moonlight lay in the lonely 
canyon and on the mesa. Like 
something potent with beautiful 

life, it softened sharp rock outlines and 
sheared the cacti of its thorns. Nowhere 
as in the arid regions of the Southwest 
does the moonlight touch everything with 
such nearness that it seems almost a per- 
sonality. Its effect is quite indescribable, 
but those who have once felt its influence 
will respond to any attempt at description. 
But that golden mantle of Night’s Queen 
only adds solitude to silence, the silence 
of nature in that same wonderful, mys- 
terious Southwest; and so it shocked like 
the sudden thrust of a knife, when the 
piercing cry of a single fife cut the air of 
the canyon. The noise continued, was a 
series of shrill, long-drawn-out discords. 
Involuntarily, the horses halted, and blood 
chilled in its course through veins, for it 
was the most unearthly, soul-harrowing 
sound that ever broke the silence of man 
or nature. It was a wailing cry, like that 
of a soul that is sinking, sinking, sinking. 
The hardiest mountain and desert men 
slink silently away when they hear its 
call. Most of them know what it means, 
and because it is associated with cere- 
monies somewhat mysterious and reach 
from a past century into modern Ameri- 
can civilization only stimulates the awe 
of the wayfarer and increases his desire 
to attend strictly to only his own affairs. 
It is the cry of the Penitentes and pro- 
claims their approach. 
* * * 

In New Mexico, the new-old part of 
Uncle Sam’s domain, where Spanish cus- 
toms of past centuries and influences of 
former barbarous Indian life, meet and 
mingle with twentieth century American- 
ism, there lives a practice of such torture 
that those who had not seen would declare 
impossible to exist in this country at the 


present day, and probably nowhere within 
the boundaries of the United States Gov- 
ernment, except in New Mexico, could 
such an institution live, but for more than 
a hundred years the order of Penitentes 
who practice self-whipping and crucifixion 
has flourished in the Mexican adobe towns 
and the lonely canyons of New Mexico. 

Since: ancient Egypt days, self-torture 
as a method of doing penance has had oc- 
casional outbreaks in many nations. Every 
country in Europe has had a set of fanat- 
ics at some period who expiated their sins 
by torturing their bodies, but always they 
have had the church or State, or both, to 
oppose them, and their enthusiasm has 
died out or been suppressed, after a season 
of strenuous activity. About three hun- 
dred years ago the order of Los Hermanos 
Penitentes, meaning the Penitent Broth- 
ers, was founded in Spain, and the idea 
was brought to Mexico, and from there to 
New Mexico. Charles F. Lummis, that 
writer of authority on things and people 
of the Southwest, says that the first public 
penance in New Mexico was by Juan de 
Onate and his men in 1594, but that cere- 
mony was quite,different from penance, as 
it is done at present by the Penitentes, be- 
calse the latter has degenerated into a 
barbarous performance by fanatics. 

* * * oe 

It was a Friday night during Lent, and 
a cold night, unwarmed by the mellow 
moonlight. When the wild shriek of the 
fife struck the travelers’ ears, they turned 
quickly from the canyon road and took a 
path that lost itself among the pines on 
the mountain side. From behind such a 
comfortable screen, they watched the lit- 
tle procession file by on the road beneath 
them. At the head of the line was the 
fifer, full of pride in his position as leader. 
Following came four Brothers. Over their 
heads was drawn a large black cap such 
as is worn by those who go to the gallows. 
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They were naked to the waist, and 
their legs were covered only with loose, 
white cotton drawers. Feet were bare, and 
left their blood upon the rocks. In the 
right hand of each flagellant was carried 
a cruel whip of stiff, bristling fibre. At 
cach step forward, the members of the pro- 
cession threw the whip backward over one 
shoulder and along the back, then to the 
front and over the other shoulder to the 
back. At such a rate, their feet had not 
covered much ground before their backs 
were streaming with their life blood, but 
the whip was laid on as firmly on the raw 
flesh as over the unbroken skin, and never 
a murmur was heard. Down the canyon 
went the fifer and his unearthly fifing, fol- 
lowed by the Brothers, accompanying the 
refrain of the fife with the swish, swish, of 
the lash upon their bleeding backs. At the 
mouth of the canyon squatted a typical 
adobe Mexican town, and a quarter of a 
mile to one side was the Morada (brother- 
hood house.) This was the destination of 
the little procession on that night. 

And so this strange penance perform- 
ance went on each Friday night during 
Lent until Holy Week, when it was prac- 
ticed every night, always in secret so far 
as the performers knew or could make pos- 
sible, but some of the céremonies during 
Holy Week were given during the day, 
and these were always witnessed by inter- 
ested spectators who were not wholly wel- 
come, and on occasions, the penance per- 
forming has been postponed because of too 
large and curious a crowd of Americans 
who had gathered from neighboring towns 
and cities. But not even during Holy 
Week are all the ceremonies given in pub- 
lic. Only the initiated are permitted to 
witness the supreme tortures of the elect. 

On Holy Friday came the climax. On 
that morning the procession started early. 
It had a line of march, so to speak, from 
the town to the Morada, then to the Campo 
Santo (burying-ground) and return. Al- 
ways at the head of the procession was the 
fifer. After him came more than a dozen 
of the flagellants, while they were followed 
by two score women, who kept up a con- 
stant wail of discordant hymns and 
chants. As before, the men were masked 
with black bags, and wore only their white 
drawers. By this stage of the siege, the 
whips had been soaked and dried with 
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blood many times, and as the marchers 
started out on their ghastly work on Holy 
Friday, the stiff lashes tore the backs with 
uncompromising cruelty. By this time, 
too, most of the backs were in a terrible 
condition. Red and raw as newly-killed 
beef ; swollen and inflamed from the yearly 
scourging and dripping with every breath. 
One brother, known to be old by his wrin- 
kled skin, his wavering step and _ bent 
form, had highly inflamed places on his 
back which were beginning to purple and 
fester. He had not the vigorous blood of 
youth to heal the lacerations that had 
commenced a month before. But when he 
stumbled, there were those who encour- 
aged him with a harsh thrust of cacti 
thorns that pierced the sensitive side. 

All but two of the men carried, and 
used unsparingly and unflinchingly, the 
blood-stained lashes. One of the two 
dressed, or rather undressed, in the same 
fashion as the others, bore upon his back 
a huge cross, many times his own weight, 
and about twenty feet long, the end drag- 
ging far behind him. He, too, stumbled 
under his burden and once he fell prone, 
but was quickly helped to his feet by a 
sudden gash across his back with a sharp 
flint. The other one, who bore no whip, 
carried that which was infinitely worse, a 
great bundle of cacti bound to his back 
with stout rope, and so tightly was it 
bound that the thorns, sharper than a 


‘needle, but stiff and strong, pierced his 


flesh in a thousand places, while blood 
flowed freely from each torture point and 
stained the ground beneath the victim’s 
feet, but there was not a murmur from 
his lips, and when the rope loosened a 
trifle, he drew it tighter with all the zeal 
of a martyr. 

Many trips between the Morada and 
Campo Santo did the company make. So 
many, that the watchers felt certain some 
of the flagellants must fall from exhaus- 
tion, but excepting the old man and he 
who carried the cross, every one walked 
sturdily and without a sign of suffering. 

Early in the afternoon, preparations 
were made for the crucifixion. On one 
of their trips to Morada, the procession 
entered the old adobe structure where they 
remained over half an hour, singing, pray- 
ing and marching up and down and across 
the one large room, some of them carry- 



























ing images of the Virgin Mary and of the 
Christ, and various saints whose patron- 
age they hoped to invoke to their own ad- 
vantage, and others bore aloft cheap, 
gaudy prints of the same characters. In 
these ceremonies both men and women 
took part, with the exception of the man 
who had borne the cross all day. This he 
had left at the door of the Morada, and 
walked directly to the altar, where he pros- 
trated himself. In this attitude he re- 
mained the half hour or more that the 
others spent in moving about. At the end 
of this time, they formed in procession 
again and marched forth to the outside. 
Here, three of the Brothers began digging 
a hole, which they made several feet deep. 
Then the foot of the cross was dragged to 
it, and the cross-bearer promptly laid him- 
self upon it, arms outstretched upon 
wooden arms. . Heavy rope was quickly 
bound about his wrists and ankles and 
drawn so tightly that in a few moments 
the hands and feet were purple and rapid- 
ly swelling. This, however, was not suffi- 
cient agony, for when all other prepara- 
tions were complete, a short, heavy blade 
was handed E] Capitan, and bending over 
the purpling form, he gashed the right 
side, letting the blood pour out in a 
stream. A long, deep cut it was, not a 
mere breaking of the skin. Then several 
of the Brothers grasped the cross with its 
burden, slipped the end into the hole 
prepared for it, and let the weight drop 
down, not gently, but so that the crucified 
might the more fully atone for his sins, 
and as the beam roughly struck the bottom 
of the hole, the quivering side gaped 
afresh. The hooded head sank upon the 
chest, and the whole body relaxed and 
slipped so far as the binding ropes would 
allow, but there was no other sign from 
the one who hung there, nor was there a 


sign of worry about his condition, in those . 


who stood about him, and the work of fill- 
ing in the hole around the cross went rap- 
idly forward. As the last shovelful was 
tramped down, the Penitente who had 
worn the bundle of cacti, threw himself 
at the foot of the cross, the load still 
roped tightly across his shoulders, the 
thorns piercing deeper than ever as his 
weight drove them into his body. 

Thus the two expiated their sins for a 
year. One hanging on the cross, the 
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other lying on his cross of thorns, while 
others of the Order gathered about them, 
each with a torn and bleeding back. They 
stood and sang a hymn, then knelt in 
silence; then the women wailed; then all 
was silence again; not even the fife was 


heard. For thirty-five minutes this was 


the state of conditions with these fanat- 
ics; then a word from the leader was 
passed around; the crucified by the path 
of thorns rose to his feet, and the dirt 
around the cross was shoveled out and 
the cross lowered. Ropes were unbound 
from feet and hands that were now black 
and swollen to twice the natural size, and 
the victim of the cross beam was assisted 
to an upright' position. For the first time 
that day there was shown a disposition to 
help him, although there was no intima- 
tion of pity or desire to ease his sufferings. 
He was helped only because he had reached 
the state where he was utterly unable to 
help himself. Practically carrying him, 
his attendants got him into the Morada, 
where all followed and remained until 
sunset, when all but the cross-bearer and 
the women emerged once more and took 
up their march and self-whipping. This 
continued until darkness, when the men 
re-entered the Morada. The door was 
harred after them, and the crack around 
it stuffed. As the room was windowless, 
there was no possible way for over-curious 
Americanos to see what went on in the 
room, but from the sounds that issued, it 
is a safe guess that the bodies were pay- 
ing the penalty of broken moral laws. The 
walls of the building were eighteen inches 
thick, but that did not prevent those with- 
in several rods of the place hearing a con- 
tinuous blood-curdling wail, accompanied 
by a monotonous, singing drawl. Some 
imaginative ones have fancied they heard 
moans and groans and cries of agony, 
but this is contrary to the Penitentes’ 
usual manner of bearing their penance 
tortures. At midnight the door was un- 
barred, and those within came forth to de- 
part for their homes, not to meet again 
in penance-doing until another year. 
Until recent years, the one chosen to 
hang on the cross has been nailed, actual 
spikes driven through hands and feet, and 
more than once has he paid for it with 
his life, being unable to survive the fear- 
ful ordeal, but various influences have 
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combined to mitigate this last and supreme 
torture. Every Penitente is an adherent 
of the Catholic Church, and the practice 
of the rites of their Order has been pro- 
hibited by the church, which accounts for 
the masking during their performances, 
but the opposition of the church, and the 
influence of Americans, with whom most 
of the Penitentes come in contdct more 
or less.during the year, are having their 
effect, for there is less enthusiasm and 
fewer in number: of those Mexicans who 


seek to atone for the sins of a year at one. 


fell swoop. That the Order has been kept 
alive as long as it has, is declared by 
some to be due to politicians who wish, 
through the influence of the Order, to ac- 
complish certain political. ends. Certain 
it is, that some have been devout Peni- 
tentes until an office was obtained, when 
their ardor suddenly dropped to zero. An 
instance where politics played a part is 
cited by Mr. Lummis in his book, ‘The 
Land of Poco Tiempo.” ‘The contest was 
close, and a meeting was called at the 
Morada at San Mateo, by a young man 
who saw his political chances growing 
slender, and he was initiated into the Or- 
der that night by receiving six gashes with 
a flint knife,-over each kidney, the seal of 
the order. Incidentally, he was a refugee, 
being an embezzler. His education at 
Eastern universities cost his father $36,- 
000. His wife was the daughter of a 
prominent official at Washington. 

It might naturally be supposed that the 
Penitentes were devout, saintly men, and 
some of them are as good as the average, 
but many are outlaws, are horse-thieves, 
murderers, and greatly depraved, but 
through ignorance or to promote their 
good-standing in the community, they 
suffer agonies at the Lenten season that 
they may do as they please during the 
year. Women, formerly, were  self-in- 
flicted, but now they engage in the cere- 
monies in a harmless way. 

The Penitentes have a book of rules, 
but this is never seen by any uninitiated. 
Some of the laws are known, however. To 
quote again from Mr. Lummis, one of 
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the laws prescribes that when a Brother 
dies, he is buried, secretly, at one o’clock 
in the morning, feet down, in a deep hole. 
His clothes are then carried to his family, 
which act may be the first intimation they 
have of his death or even sickness, as 
when he is taken ill he is removed to the 
Morada. Another law is that no man 
shall join the Order without the consent 
of his wife. Also, when a Brother sins 
against a Brother in the matter of prop- 
erty, family or life, his punishment is 
fixed by the Hermano Mayor, whose au- 
thority is absolute, and it is not a light 
punishment. He may be scourged with 
a whip made of many wires, which turn 
a trifle at the free end and so tear off bits 
of flesh with each stroke, or he may be 
buried to the neck all night, or even cov- 
ered wholly and forever, this last punish- 
ment being that designated for revealing 
the secrets of the Order. In such a case, 
the word is given out that such and such 
a man has left the country, and no ques- 
tions are asked. 

That such willing self-torture as that 
done by the Penitentes could be found 
anywhere in the United States in the 
twentieth century is a revelation to every- 
one who has not seen New Mexico, but 
to those who have, it does not, after all, 
seem out of keeping with the surround- 
ings. In that great sweep of country, 
that Southwest that works its mysterious 
fascination into every heart that knows it; 
that country of adobe and of sun-flooded 
mesa; that country where black-haired 
Mexicans lean against walls and roll cig- 
arettes; where collections of brown or 
gray adobe houses squat in the midst of 
cacti, sand and sunshine; where ignorance 
and superstition rule without restraint in 
these places; where the native population 
is descended from a symbol-worshiping 
people, it is not strange that Penitente 
practices took root and still live. But 
when cacti is uprooted for the commercial 
plant, and when New Mexico becomes uni- 
versally modern instead of partially 
medieval, its Penitentes and their tor- 
tures will be wholly of history. 

































dreamer. He was exceedingly 
practical in all that he said and 
did. His early training had been 
in a military academy, and the methodic 
ways there taught had riveted themselves 
into his mind and character in such a 
way that everything went by clock-work. 
Even now after a life of industry and 
activity anything of a methodical or prac- 
tical nature had a peculiarly appealing 
force. 

On this particular day he had been 
studying from the standpoint of science, 
that great and wonderful monument, the 
‘pyramid of Gizeh, near Cairo, in Egypt. 
Its proportions, so wonderfully significant 
of accurate knowledge concerning astron- 
omy and the evolution of the earth, had 
also a deeper significance to him because 
of the interior arrangement. The old 
man seemed to see in the descending pas- 
sage a wonderful sign of the gradual de- 
cline of the human race from its original 
perfection as set forth in the Scriptures, 
which he reverenced so much. Down, 
down it went. A gradual, but positive 
descent, terminating in the bottomless pit 
at its lower end. 

Then came a gleam of encouragement, 
for in his observations he saw midway 
in its precipitous descent another open- 
ing turning upward, as though the hand 
of God were reaching down, a helping 
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hand through his covenant with Abraham: 


“Tn thee and in thy seed shall all the fam- 
ilies of the earth be blessed.” This as- 
cending passage was not large; those who 
entered it were compelled almost to crawl, 
but then at its upper end it enlarged to 
seven times its original height, and 
seemed to represent a broader, a more 
significant opportunity for the race of 
mankind, in that he was enabled to stand 
upright and walk in the heighth and 
breadth and length of that new covenant 
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represented by Christ’s sacrifice. At the 
upper end the passage again terminated, 
and on hands and knees the inquiring vis- 
itor was compelled to crawl under a sus- 
pended stone, barely hanging in its place, 
which some day might fall and close even 
this small exit. 

Would the door to the high calling 
in Christ ever close? Mr. Temple paused 
to wonder. Beyond that door lay the 
grandeur of the king’s chamber, typical 
of the heavenly high calling. Would the 
opportunity of entering this ever cease? 

As he wondered his mind carried him 
back over years of his active life. In his 
boyhood days he had sat at his mother’s 
knee and learned his alphabet. Now the 
country was full of schools so that even 
the youngest could not only be educated, 
but enjoy his work while attaining the 
necessary knowledge to fit him for his 
life-work. When he was a boy, the steam- 
hoat and locomotive were hardly heard of. 
The most rapid means of transportation at 
that time was on horseback. The most 
rapid means of communication was by 
carrier pigeon. Even as the dove brought 
its olive leaf message back to Noah in his 
ark, even so the doves of his day carried 
the message of love and friendship from 
one community to another. The devel- 
opment of steam, of electricity in all their 
branches had been realized in the life 
of this old man. Yet centuries had 
passed before such development was pos- 
sible of realization. Why was it? He 
could not understand. Was it because 
the human race had reached the upper 
end of this great passage? Was it be- 
cause they were now passing under the 
door of opportunity and entering the 
king’s chamber of modern development 
and progress. 

It seemed to him as he dreamed, that 
hundreds of years had passed since first 
ke occupied his chair by the smoldering 
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fireside, of his home, and the great devel- 
opment which he had noticed during his 
long and active life had increased to even 
a greater extent. Even society had 
changed. Somehow, there were no longer 
any of the very rich to oppress mankind, 
nor yet did he see any of the very poor. 
Society seemed to have progressed so far 
as to reach a common level. Science and 
invention seemed to have kept pace with 
social development, for on every hand his 
eyes beheld suns and his ears heard sounds 
which almost bewildered him with their 
immensity and their grandeur. How he 
got there he did not know. He simply 
knew he was there, and glad he was to 
contemplate the wonderful development 
of conscience and invention over that of 
our present day. 

Holding to the arm of a_ venerable 
guide he was shown the wonders of his 
own American continent, and after hay- 
ing viewed its various phases he was led 
to a subway. station. On the platform 
emerged seven large tubes. In the front 
of some of these a car was seen, and as 
Mr. Johnson entered one of these cars 
in this elaborate station in New York, 
the guide gently closed the door, and as 
he walked to the other end of the car 
a distance of perhaps thirty feet, he re- 
marked: “Now that we have seen Amer- 
ica, let us take a glance at England.” 
With that he opened the door at the other 
end of the car and to Temple’s surprise 
he found himself on the streets of Lon- 
don. Real as this feat seemed, Temple 
was inclined to doubt, and with consid- 
erable pains he began to investigate the 
methods of construction and the details 
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of this wonderful pneumatic tube. He 
found the construction under the Atlan- 
tic had been effected by a wonderful ser- 
ies of ice machines arranged in stations 
twenty miles apart across the ocean. These 
stations were connected with ammonia 
tubes arranged in circular form with the 
pipes close together and stretched across 
the entire expanse. When the water was 
frozen around these tubes it formed a 
solid casing of ice in the shape of a 
big pipe reaching the entire distance. The 
water inside this big pipe of ice was then 
rapidly pumped out. In its place were 
built seven nickel steel tubes surrounded 
by re-enforced concrete. When this ce- 
ment was hardened the ice machines 
ceased to operate and this immense re- 
enforced concrete subway with its seven 
vacuum tubes remained intact. The ice 
plants remained, however, just as they 
had originally been placed, so that at any 
time a break occurred the water would 
be frozen around the exterior of this tube 
and stop the leak, while necessary re- 
pairs were made. 

So quickly, silently, and wonderfully 
had their car started and passed over three 
thousand miles of space and stopped with- 
out a jar, that the old man was compelled 
to ask his guide who he was, and what 
was the meaning of it all. 

In reply he looked at Temple with a 
smile and said: , 

“These are ‘the times of restitution’ as 
spoken of by all the holy prophets since 
the world began.” (Acts 3, 19, 21), and 
my name: Well, my name is Melchesidec, 
the architect and builder of the great 
pyramid.” 






































HE INDISCRIMINATE de- 

¥ nunciation of the millionaire 

solely and simply because he is 

a millionaire, and without re- 

gard to his personality or the use he makes 

of his wealth, is as senseless and without 

justification as it would be to rage against 

dynamite or strychnine because they can 

be employed in illegal, dangerous and ne- 
farious operations. 

This is the era of the railroad, the 
steamship—even the aeroplane—not of 
the stage coach, the brig, and the gas 
~ balloon. It is the era of “big things.” 
Modern enterprises require large capital, 
‘and the corporation, and it is well to re- 
member that but for corporations and cap- 
italists we would not have the Railroad, 
the Trolley, the Telegraph, Telephone— 
any of the wonderful mediums of commu- 
nication and transportation that have 
revolutionized life and thought, and com- 
pared to which the marvels, as we once 
‘ thought them, wrought by Aladdin’s Lamp 
are mere commonplaces. Since we are— 
or the majority of the public is—opposed 
to the Government (the Nation), engag- 
ing in enterprises of a business character, 
the Panama Canal excepted, we can look 
nowhere but to private sources for im- 
provements and progress not only in busi- 
ness matters, but in such scientific and 
eleemosynary lines as great hospitals, col- 
leges, for research into the causes of dis- 


ease, crushing diseases out and a hundred : 


other benefits to humanity. Under our 
system of Government and with our jeal- 
ous limiting of its powers, the United 
States would never have reached the 're- 
markable state of development it has, and 
individually we would in many important 
respects be helpless indeed, and certainly 
would not be enjoying the fruits of mod- 
ern inventive genius. For these things 
‘ye are indebted to aggregations of private 
apital, their development being beyond 
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the means. of any single individual, even 
if any single individual had been or would 
be willing to assume the risk that always 
attends a new departure from beaten 
paths. To accept the benefits which ag- 
gregated capital confers and then to not 
only denounce it but seek to destroy it— 
not its results—oh, no, we will keep them! 
—simply because it ts capital, certainly 
looks like the heighth of ingratitude. 

The choice is between Capitalism and 
Socialism, and beautiful as the theories 
of Socialism undoubtedly are, until Social- 
ism can formulate some better scheme of 
distribution than is comprehended by 
“from every one according to his ability, 
to every one according to his needs,” it 
will never win the majority of people to 
its support. The tendency is to “bear 
the ills we know rather than fly to those 
we wot not of.” Admitting the possibility 
of being able to tell whether one is always 
giving “according to his ability,” needs 
are changing things, largely imaginary and 
born of contrasts—and who is to deter- 
mine what my needs are—why I should 
be satisfied with a cotton suit instead of 
an all-wool one, and do not need the latter 
as much as the next man? Etc., ete. 
Plainly, for any man or body of men to 
impose their ideas of my needs upon me 
without regard to my own notions on the 
subject would be exercising despotic power. 
This is the question—the question of the 
willing subordination of the individual, 
of envy and Self—with the aided solution 
of Distribution—that Socialism will have 
to offer some better, more explicit, com- 
mend-itself-to-the-reason answer before 
it is likely to be adopted to the extent its 
ultra advocates preach and-urge it. The 
writer is not opposing Socialism im toto, 
because in a very large measure he be- 
lieves in it, and that it is practical, and he 
realizes as every one with eyes and a 
modicum of sense and feeling must, the 
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terrible inequalities prevailing under our 
present social system, and that there is 
something, somewhere, radically wrong 
with it, becoming daily more and more in- 
tolerable, and which being wrong cannot 
endure. Only the Right can defy time; 
nothing that is Wrong can, although its 
righting may be slow and tedious, and its 
seeming triumph often. It is ‘probably 
true that all of us are more or less, con- 
scicusly or unconsciously—that is to say, 
all of us who have to struggle for existence 
and earn it by the sweat of our brow—pre- 
judiced against the possessor of wealth. 
We do not forget what the old copybook 
of our school days sought‘to impress upon 
us that “money is the root of evil.” The 
copybook, however, was misleading. It is 
not the use, but the abuse of money that is 
the root of evil; and the copybook would 
have béen more accurate if it had said 
“GREED is the root of evil.” 

But while the ambition to acquire wealth 
is laudatory rather than condemnatory, it 
is entirely plain that the millionaire can 
and often does, use the power it gives him 
to oppress the people, and that the public 
should be protected against the wealth it 
creates being employed for purely selfish 
ends. and mere accumulation—against, for 
instance, such ways of using it as “corner- 
ing” or attempting to “corner” any of the 
necessaries of life—a crime in every civi- 
lized country of the world except the 
United States—corrupting public officials 
or private persons, or for any purpose det- 
rimental to morality and the public inter- 
est. It is entirely within constitutional 
legislative domain to accomplish this; in 
other words, it is-within the power of the 
public itself, whenever it becomes. wise 
and united enough to assert itself and 
subordinate the individual to the commu- 
nity. 

The greatest danger lies in the inactive 
increase of wealth—that is to say, its con- 
tinual compounding in the mere course of 
time without any labor on the part of the 
owner or any return to the community. 
This results from the privilege of dispos- 
ing of property by Will and creating trusts 
thereunder—-a privilege that should be 
greatly limited. It should not be possible 
for a millionaire to so tie up his estate 
that when his unborn or infant grandson 
comes into possession of his legacy it will 
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amount to twenty, thirty or fifty times the 
original amount. This is only another 
system of Primogeniture, and in its effects 
is even more pernicious to society. Prevent 
this and one of the great evils of million- 
aires—the dead in effect dominating the 
living—will disappear. Let the million- 
aire enjoy honestly every dollar he earns 
while living, but limit the amount he may 
devise or bequeath to heirs or individuals 
or for other than public purposes—which 
can be done among other ways by death 
and inheritance taxation—and absolutely 
stop the now common practical suspension 
of ownership. Let him divide his wealth 
while living. if he pleases—divided wealth 
returns ultimately and comparatively 
quickly to the public—but prevent his 
making money for others when he is in 
the grave. It will be necessary, of course, 
to guard against the evasion of laws made 
to this end. This can be done. Contrary 
to the generally prevailing idea, there is no 
constitutional right to make a will. It is 
wholly a statutory privilege, and any State 
Legislature could revoke it altogether any 
day it saw fit, and oblige all property to 
pass under a Statute of Distributions—a 
fact every lawyer is or ought to be fully 
aware of. Other safeguards against the 
millionaire acquiring too great or oppres- 
sive power are a progressive income tax, 
progressive inheritance taxes, progressive 
taxes upon him generally on the correct 
theory that be requires and receives greater 
public protection and should pay a higher 
rate. In taxing we should follow the Fire 
Insurance companies dividing into Ordi- 
nary, Hazardous and Extra Hazardous 
risks and increasing the premium or rate 
according’ as the individual has more at 
stake and more requires public protection. 
Coming to Corporations, while they should 
rot be hampered or their usefulness im- 
paired or restricted. by unwise or preju- 
diced legislation—and should not all be 
set down as sinners and public enemies, 
because some of them have been and are, 
any more than we should all be regarded 
as thieves because we have jails—they 
should be under strict Government super- 
vision, limited as to the amount of divi- 
dends they may pay—allowance being 
made for improvements and depreciation 
liberally—and any surplus earned beyond 
fair returns should go into the Govern- 
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ment treasury as a tax upon the franchise. 
In the case of railroads and other corpora- 
tions of similar character, where the earn- 
ings exceed a fair return upon the invest- 
ment after deductions for maintenance, de- 
preciation and improvements, and _ the 
surplus has been taken as a tax in the 
manner stated, the toll charged the public 
should be reduced, and in the event the 
reduced toll should fail to prove sufficient 
then the Government should refund out 
of the surplus theretofore taken as a tax 
enough to make good the loss. In this 
way stockholders as well as the public 
would be protected and there would be no 
more “melon cutting” at the community’s 
expense. All “watering” of ‘stocks—and 
let it not be forgotten that a “stock divi- 
dend” is “water”—upon the dividend stock 
the public is expected to pay dividends, 
and it is used as a pretext against any de- 
mard for a reduction in fares and rates— 
it would be “cruel to the widows and or- 
phans” into whose hands the stock has 
been unloaded by the “melon eaters” to 
reduce rates and the paltry six or ten per 
cent dividend, all that is earned now upon 
the capital in which the “water,” since it 
was allowed to be injected, must be includ- 
ed—all “watering” of stock, directly or in- 
directly, should be made impossible. That 
this can easily be accomplished, New York 
State has demonstrated. There a Public 
Service Commission now controls the is- 
suing of new stock by public service cor- 
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porations, and there is no complaint from 
even the railroad companies. 

Money is like everything else: it can 
be used and it can be abused. It is for the 
public, which has the power whenever it 
sees fit to apply it, to enact such legisla- 
tion as will prevent individual wealth 
from being oppressive, and it is not neces- 
sary to “kill the goose which lays the 
golden egg” to control the goose. France, 
England, Germany, by old age pension, 
accident and other compulsory insurance, 
tenement and labor legislation, progressive 
income, death and inheritance taxes—and 
the new English Budget, will even cover 
the “‘unearned increment” in land—have 
been and are pointing out the road of 
progress—the road, if he would but see it, 
in which lies the security of the million- 
aire, the safeguard against violent revolu- 
tion, the allaying of that “‘class prejudice” 
in which there is so much danger. This leg- 
islation is beyond question “socialistic” 
in its character and nature, but it is prac- 
tical socialism that benefits society, and 
to which no one not entirely dominated by 
Greed and Self can-with reason object. It 
is the United States—the United States 
that we have proudly held up as an exam- 
ple for the world—“the refuge for the op- 
pressed”—that lags far, far behind in 
eyprding and promoting the welfare of its 
citizens every civilized country except Rus- 
sia! (If Russia can be classed as civil- 
ized!) How long is this condition to last? 











AN EVENING VISION 


BY WALTER PRESTON 


Ho! Westward through the Golden Gate, 
Apollo drives his flaming car ; 


Diana comes, in royal state— 

Her crown, a burning star; 
With queenly grace she mounts the throne 
And claims Night’s Kingdom for her own. 
Peace, like a dream, enfolds the bay; 


Avaunt! ye carking cares of day! 














A TRIP TO THE REDWOODS IN AUGUST 
WITH THE, ICE-MAN 


BY MARTHA JANE GARVIN 


as much import as the one ask- 

ing, “How old is Ann?” But 
to he asked to be a companion of the ice 
man upon a trip into the heart of the 
Santa Cruz Mountains was a question 
put to the woman in this case, and to 
which she readily answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

The “gude mon” of the house, who was 
destined to become the ice man for a 
day, remarked the evening before that he 
had to take a load of ice to Brookdale on 
the morrow and that the “gude wife” 
could accompany him if she so desired. 

Now, why will people be so impulsive 
the evening before as to promise to do a 
thing next day when they know full well 
that the doing of it begins before five 
a. Mm.f 

When the man left the house next morn- 
ing to prepare for the trip, he casually 
mentioned the fact of its being just four 
o'clock. 

The woman yawned sleepily, soliloquized 
“unseemly hour,” “to go or not to go, that 
is the question,” etc. She finally tempor- 
ized that if she were ready when the man 
came for his breakfast she would go, and 
if not she would take it as an omen not 
to go, for it was Friday, anyway. 

However, she dressed for the trip when 
she arose, but saying she would not hurry 
with the preparation of breakfast and the 
lunch, though the nearer the time came 
the more frantically she found herself 
hurrying, for she reasoned that a load 
of ice could be as impatient at waiting 
as time and tide. 

To ride on a high-seated, spring trans- 
fer wagon, heavily laden with four thou- 
sand pounds of ice, and drawn by a span 
of heavy draught horses, does not mean 


OW WOULD you like to be the 
H ice man?” is a question of about 


a picnic of fast locomotion by any means. 
Oh, no! But for sight seeing, it is the 
only proper way. 

Seated high above the broad cushiony 
white backs of old “Dan and Toby,” the 
woman feels a qualm of dizziness and 
comes near showing the white feather. 


She swallows her fear, and mentally con- 
cludes that if she ean’t do the trip she will 
take the down train for home at the first 
she never 


railway station. However, 
thinks of it again. * * * 

We leave Santa Cruz immersed in ,a 
heavy white fog. Immediately on clearing 
the city limits we commence the ascent of 
the canyon of the San Lorenzo river. We 
conclude that the wild grandeur of this 
royal gorge must be seen early, yes, very 
early in the morning, to be thoroughly ap- 
preciated: The white fleecy cloudlets of 
fog far down on the river bottom drift up- 
ward among the tops of the redwoods, 
there to soar off and join the parent 
clouds higher up, leaving the air delicious- 
ly pure, and so much of it that we want 
to fairly drink it, eat it, breathe it by the 
mouthful and lungful. To glance back 
for a final look—as did Lot’s poor wife— 
is not to be turned into the proverbial pil- 
lar of salt, but to be entranced with the 
grand panoramic scene, the fog lying—a 
fleecy white mantle—over the City of the 
“Holy Cross !” 

The view across the canyon is sublimely 
magnificent. The redwood forests on the 
opposite mountain show amethystine and 
purplish colorings under the slant rays 
of the sun, now climbing slowly toward 
the zenith. 

This incomparable mountain wagon 
road! We can see it far ahead of us, wind- 
ing like a huge tan-colored serpent, semi- 
circling the ravines and steep ridges of 
mountain, hundreds of feet above the 
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Southern Pacific Railroads and the river 
below—the slope of mountain in places be- 
ing of almost vertical steepness. The en- 
gineering and grade percentage have been 
so skillfully managed as to make the 
climbing upward almost imperceptible. 
Nearly the whole road is wide enough to 
permit of two rigs driving abreast, though 


with the additional wider places—built . 


purposely for the passing of teams—a 
strongly built fence, protecting the outer 
edge nearly all the way, and the dust 
question effectually settled by oil and 
sprinkling carts, it is a delightful pleasure 
to drive along this grand mountain high- 
way, whatsoever way one may choose, 
there being absolutely no danger from ac- 
cidents, if proper caution is used. 
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trot, fast! No; not trot at all, for they 
may manufacture dynamite down there 
below, too! But the desire is to glide 
along as fast as horses can go with a load 
of ice aboard; for memory harks back to 
the old childish fear of the brimstone 
factory—it also was far, far below! 
Strange coincidence! We cast a sly glance 
down the almost straight up and down- 
ness at the little white village of the em- 
ployees’ houses, nestling along the river 
bank, while across the canyons on the 
mountain top almost, are the houses of 
the officials of the Powder Works. 

Soon the scenery begins to take on a 
wilder look; the mountains become more 
precipitous. The river in places roars and 
rushes around huge granite boulders. Then 


As blue as are the famed waters of Loch. Katrine. 


The first place we pass after leaving 
Santa Cruz proper is the Kron Tannery. 
And if it were not in sight our olfactory 
sense would apprise us of its nearness. 


Very soon we are passing something en- 


closed with a high board fence. A sign 
over a gateway reads, “Keep Out.” An- 
other says, “E. I. Dupont and De Ne- 
mour’s Powder Works.” Well, we feel 
that we want to “keep out,” and keep on, 
too. Farther along we seem to be swung 
among giant redwood tops, far above the 
“Works.” But the rumbling sound of the 
machinery down there causes the weaker 
part of the we to have an awesome feeling, 
and a mental wish that the horses would 


again it flows along in smooth deep pools, 
as blue as are the famed waters of Loch 


Katrine. The ice man looks longingly 
down and calmly wishes, audibly, that he 
were “down there with a rod and line.” 
After feasting our gaze upon the gran- 
deur across and down into this magnifi- 
cent canyon, noting the changing shades 
of purplish colorings in the sunshine and 
shadow of the forest clad mountains, we 
direct our attention for a time to things 
nearer by. Now a little brushy tailed ani- 
mal—a chipmunk—scampers across the 
road in front of “Dan and Toby,” then 
whisks along the little weed bordered by- 
path, to drop into a hole under a tree root 
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with a “catchook!” His doing so estab- 
lishes a precedent for dozens of others to 
follow suit. We see and hear numerous 
mountain blue jays, crested headed fel- 
lows, their whistling calls, echoing from 
the high tree tops!: A whirr of wings, 
and a “look-right-here,” means quail, but 
not on toast—for us, at least! 

The trees along the way are changing 
in appearance. The madrono, which was 
. only a scrubby bush in the beginning of 
our journey, is a tree up here. And there 
are grove after grove of these beautiful 
trees. You look at their pale green, oval 
ieaf, foliage, and vivid, terra cotta col- 
ored boles, and wonder if they are prettier 
in the terra cotta color or in the delicate 
olive green their branches and boles are 
now taking on, with the shedding of the 
former hued bark. 

Just now a vehicle overtakes and 
passes us. The iceman remarks that “two 
of the men are chained together by the 
feet.” We think of captured bandits, but 
they are headed the wrong way for that! 

We continue looking at nature. The 
road bank next to the mountain seems a 
continuous bower of vines and ferns. Even 
the crimsoning leaves of the despised 
poison oak add to the beauty of scene with 
all other growing things. Now and again 
little rivulets babble down the ravines and 
gulches, nearly all being supplied with 
spouts for drinking purposes. Some, 
more pretentious than others, rush under 
culverts, in mighty haste, noisy with great 
effort for notice; and here are always 
watering troughs for stock. 

Another family of trees we notice, and 
which appear equally as clannish as the 
madrono, is the chestnut oak, or, in the 
vernacular, “tan oak.” Clumps of these 
beautifully slender, gray and white barked 
trees we see in twos and threes and more, 
but seldom alone. They resemble the lau- 
rel or bay family so closely that the ice 
man plucks a sprig of the tan oak, upon 
which is a big acorn, to prove its identity ; 
while the woman tastes a leaf of the lau- 
rel, that acts muchly like raw mustard, and 
she says she prefers the taste of bay leaves 
when it is adulterated with soused 
mackerel. or with soup. We decide, there 
is a marked difference between tan oak 
and laurel! (bay.) 

A characteristic of the redwood—the 
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king pin of all the trees is that where a 
parent tree has been cut down; immedi- 
ately a family of saplings have sprung up, 
and are fringed around the stump, form- 
ing little round groves. We notice, if 
they are near a house, that the stumps 
have heen hewed off flat and seats are 
built around the edge. Again,- hammocks 
are swung across the flat space of stump 
from sapling to sapling, the bright Ori- 
ental colors in the hammocks serving as a 
foil to enhance the beauty of the dark 
green foliage and the soft brown barks of 
the saplings. With steps leading up into 
these rustic bowers—little summer houses 
—which for novelty and naturalness far 
surpass the altogether man-made kind— 
drowsy, dreamful comfort is invited! 

We overhaul the vehicle which had the 
chained men in it. ‘The men are out and 
are at work on the road, digging rock 
from the mountain side. We now know 
them to be prisoners from the jails in 
town, brought out to work on the road, 
with two men to guard them. It is the 


one black blot on the day’s journey of 
We wonder sadly why any one 
prisoners 


pleasure. 
of God’s creatures should be 
along this great free road! 

We pass the Cowell Lime Plant, travel- 
ing along a flat ridge for a distance, then 
on a grade again, and around a bend we 
get to looking at a queer spectacle a long 
distance ahead of us—a great, dun-colored 
gash up and down the mountain side, al- 
most perpendicular to the road. As we 
near it, it reveals itself. 

In April of 1906, A. D., the mountain 
became tired of its location and thought 
to move. A part of it did, leaving the 
main mountain standing! One can read- 
ily see where the mountainous point sepa- 
rated and settled from the mountain 
proper, thereby leaving the gaunt yel- 
lowish wound. We are led to speculating 
upon what the consequence would have 
been had it all slid into the canyon and 
river. A lake, on the Tahoe order, we 
concluded. 

Soon we round a big point and are in 
sight of the Fremont grove of sequoia 
sempervirens, or mammoth redwoods, 
across the canyon. “The Giant,” the tall- 
est tree in the grove, rears itself into the 
sky 310 feet! We can see and distinguish 
it from all the others for a long distance, 
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and as we look at the big fellow, we are 
reminded of this couplet, from a poem to 
a redwood by one of California’s gifted 
poets : 


“Tn every great trunk an epic lies, 
A psalm in every branch that scales the 
skies !” 


We pass a cluster of red cabins, on a 
little plateau, and see a white lettered sign 
on a red background of board. “Tangle- 
wood” is the mystic legend. The woman 
wants to add, “Tales,” for very near by is 
a real “Sleepy Hollow.” The iceman 
facetiously remarks, “Tanglefoot,” yet he 
knows full well there is nothing around 
this neck o’ woods but the purest of 
Adam’s ale to drink. He should also take 
into consideration our prominent positions 
upon the water (ice) wagon! We can also 
see there are no flies on Tanglewood. Con- 
sequently no use for fly traps (tangle- 
foot) ! 

The little hamlet of Felton is next in 
order; which looks smart and important 
from the fact of its being the junction 
of two mountain railroads. 

After a few miles of gazing across coun- 
try at some queer, whitish-looking, jagged 
peaks, which, so the iceman says, are 0 
pure silica sand, the kind glass is made 
from, we come to a place which exemplifies 
the broadmindedness and large heartedness 
of men toward their fellow kind. Swing- 
ing over a gateway is a sign, written on a 
slab of redwood. It says, “Weinstock and 
Lubin Resort,” a pleasure place these 
philanthropic men have created for tlic 
recreation of their employees. A - very 
new place, but started in the right way to 
become all that is intended it shall be- 
come. Already there is a park in minia- 
ture, with a pole in the middle, from the 
top of which waves the Stars and Stripes, 
and in this case—aptly enough—waves 
“o’er the brave” magnanimity of men who 
made this beautiful vacation ground pos- 
sible, “and the free” beings who are vaca- 
tioning here! -_— 

“Rowardennan Redwood Park Drive” 
on a board points to a road leading off the 
main one. We look longingly, but ours is 
to stay with the ice and keep to the main 
road. We get a glimpse through; all 
the underbrush has been cut out, and our 
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vision ranges, angling up the mountain 
through one continuous grove, of all kinds 
of trees. The wild lilacs and azaleas are 
cousining lovingly together. Now and 
then a peerless redwood reaches above all 
the others, seemingly to say, “I am king 
of this realm of wonderland !” 

Before long we are dropping into beau- 
tiful Rowardennan and Ben Lomond. The 
two places are merged into one charmingly 
beautiful little village of quaintly built, 
shivgled bungalows, and cottages of more 
pretentious designs. Lawns and flower 
gardens are in front, and kitchen gardens 
in the rear, with the orchards of apples. 
In the little meadows we can see cattle, 
and we know that the guests at the quaint 
English-looking inn are served with real 
milk and cream. Yes, and with chicken 
and eggs, for a mighty cackling and crow- 
ing reaches our ear! 

We drive through and out of Ben Lo- 
mond and are soon in a tangle of vines and 
groves; beside babbling rills grown thick 
with be-whiskered bullrushes, which sway 
in the rippling water as it dashes and 
splashes down from glens—made dark 
with shadow of redwood—in true Lodo- 
rian style! 

The poetical names upon the private 
homes we pass, strike us with a musical 
chord, such as “Kadir Idris,” “The High- 
lands,” “Bella Vista,” “The Dickenson,” 
“Ben Venue,” and many others we only 
glimpse as we pass. The Scottish names 
are altogether suggestive of the locality, 
for in these dark-looking glens one can al- 
most imagine some doughty Highland 
elansman rising from out the shadows and 
hallooing, “Up! Up! Glentarkin, rouse 
thee, Ho!” 

The iceman points with his whip, say- 
ing, “Around that. point is Brookdale.” 
We creep steadily onward, and are soon 
there among groves of madrono, laurel and 


.tan oak, redwood and all other growing 


shrubs and trees and vines peculiar to the 
San Lorenzo river canyon. We waive 
temptation as we see a sign, “Fish Hatch- 
ery.” 

Wildly beautiful is our sum-up of 
Brookdale! As we cross a bridge over 
the rush of water, which gives it its name. 
We wind our way around and through the 
—shall_we.say habitat, town or what? 


Any ee" until we are halting be- 
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side a tiny ice house, built against a little 
cabin of a grocery store; here, a second 
iceman comes out to help unload the ice. 

Dan and Toby munch their barley from 
their nose bags. The icewoman climbs 
down from her airy perch and is ushered 
around upon the cutest little veranda— 
opening off a redwood bungalow—by an- 
other woman. A tea woman, we will call 
her, for she brings us a delicious cup. of 
tea and a plate of wafers, chatting pleas- 
antly all the while, by which she will ever 
be remembered for her kind hospitality. 

The ice unloaded and horses fed, we 
climb aboard for the homeward-bound 
trip. With only halting beside a watering 
trough—to let “Dan and Toby”. drink, 
also to eat our own lunch and to drink 
eagerly of the pure, cold water from the 
little wooden penstock—we are soon on 
our way again. 

All day long we have been passing every 
kind of vehicle and turnout in existence 
apparently, but the downward trip ap- 
pears to invite increasing numbers and 
kinds. - “Dan and Toby” are not of the 
stuff which scares, so neither are we. For- 
tunately, our side and the right-hand side 
of the road is next to the mountain, which 
slopes steeply upward. 

Automobiles galore, from the tiniest 
runabout to the great touring three-seat- 
ers! One great car—the one exception— 
coming suddenly around the point of 
mountain, Mr. Mahout forgets to toot his 
honk, which forgetting brings “Dan and 
Toby” to an almost right-angled stop 
ioward the bank. We pass a few smart 
English traps, nicked horses and all that, 
“don’t you know.” Light buggies follow 
farm wagons. A rattling sound brings 
into sight a “one hoss shay,” which looks 
ready to go down and out of existence. A 
distant tinkling of many bells warns us to 
hug the bank to allow an eight mule team 
to pass. At a gallop, down a long stretch 
of grade, comes a stage coach drawn by 
six horses and driven by a Jehu, describing 
eccentric curves with his long, plaited, 
buckskin whip, and who, from the stand- 
voint of fearless driving, does credit to 
the memory of Brete Hartian days of stage 
‘oaching in early California! 

Hark! What do we hear? Strange and 


unfamiliar shoutings! “Whoa! Haw! 
Gee there, Buck!” We soon see. Coming 
out from a dim wood road is a four yoke 
team of oxen, hauling an immense load of 
wood. Sleek, brown and red-hided fel- 
lows, wide of horn and suggestive of 
Texas. They amble slowly along into the 
main’ road, the driver prodding their 
broad flanks with his long-handled goad, 
Whoaing and Hawing as he walks along- 
side! We think: picturesque and primi- 
tive! A direct antithesis to the elegant 
stanhope with the high-stepping, thor- 
ough-bred horse, not far behind! We are 
glad we are on the ice wagon, which is a 
few degrees faster of progress than the 
ox wagon ! 

We nave rounded the big point and are 
above the railroad tunnel—near Big 
Trees—the mouth of which we can plainly 
see far beneath us. Here we have a clear 
and unobstructed view down the canyon 
for miles. We comment upon the won- 
derfully constructed masonry and trestles 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad, which 
appears in the distance, not unlike a nar- 
row, metallic ribbon, ‘fluttering around the 
undulating walls of the canyon! 

The river, far below the railroad, seems 
a tiny creek, now eddying along between 
banks fringed with alders and maples, wil- 
lows and sycamores. Or again, it flattens 
out and is purling along upon its gravelly 
bed, like a little noisy brook. 

We are dropping down so gradually that 
we can scarcely realize the fact that we are 
nearly down the mountain and home. Also 
that the sun has been dropping likewise. 
The shadows are climbing the opposite 
mountain, and already it is twilight on 
our side of the canyon. As we leave it all 
for this time, we glance upward against 
the mountain side, where towers stately 
redwood and Jaurel—soon to be wrapped 
by Morpheus in slumber robes of night— 
soft, salt zephyrs from the bay fan our 
faces, and, mingling with the resinous 
scented breezes of the forest, toss the tree 
tops! We gaze upward and wonder: 


“Who flung ghost goblins ’top o’ trees, 
Ensilhouette ’gainst twilight’s gray, 

To sway and dance weird phantasies— 
Didst Zephyrus, necromancer—pray ?” 








SOME FACTS ABOUT LOCUSTS AND THEIR 
ALLIES 


BY R. W. SHUFELDT 


OST PEOPLE in this country 
who have never paid any atten- 
tion to the study of insects, 


confuse what is a true locust 
with an entirely different species, that is, 
with the cicada. Especially is this the 
case in the Northern and Eastern States, 
where cicadas are abundant, and flights 
of locusts are unknown. Over most .of 
the Western country, although species of 
cicadas occur there, such an error is rarely 
made, for in most regions they have very 
good reason to know the locusts, though 
they do not always call them by that 
name. As natural groups of insects, the 
cicadas and the locusts are very widely 
separated ; they do not even belong to the 
same orders, and as a matter of fact, the 


former, as a sub-order (Homoptera), are 
properly included in the Hemiptera or the 
Half-wing, while the latter belong in the 
order Orthoptera, or the Straight-wings, 
associated with the well-known praying 
“beetles,” the cockroaches, crickets and 
other familiar forms. Several species of 
cicadas are found in the country, and when 
not called locusts, they are recognized as 
the Dog-day Harvest-fly, or Lyreman; 
that is, the common Northern species is, 
though it is no more a “fly” than it is a 
locust, it being one of the bugs. In the 
same genus occurs the famous Periodical 
cicada, or the seventeen-year “locust” of 
the Northern States, and the thirteen-year 
“locust” of the South, which formerly 
used to appear in immense numbers per- 
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The American locust (natural size.) 














The American locust (natural size.) 
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iodically at the intervals stated, and 
doubtless it was due to this fact that the 
term locust was applied to the entire fam- 
ily. They dre not tiearly so numerous 
now, owing to their. déstruction by the 
English sparrows. Cicadas give vent to 
their loud ‘humming song in the trees and 
elsewhere during the hottest parts of 
July and August. Though a big insect, 
they are only occasionally seen, while its 
resounding hum is familiar to every one 
in the places where they occur. These 
facts are here set forth simply to im- 
press upon the reader, should it chance to 
be necessary, that those big fellows that 
make the loud humming noise up in the 
trees during the “‘dog days” every sum- 
mer are not locusts, but are cicadas. The 
true locusts, on the other hand, all belong 
in the grasshopper group, numbering an 
enormous array of most interesting species 
and found in nearly all parts of the 
world. 

Grasshoppers are of two fairly distinct 
kinds, and are known as the long-horned 
grasshoppers (Fig. 5) and the  short- 
horned grasshoppers (Fig. 1-4). Most of 
our American entomologists apply the 
name locust to the first-named varieties, 
while the British scientists, and not a 
few of our own people, speak only of the 
short-horned species as locusts. In any 
event, all of the insects of this -kind be- 
long to the family Acridtidae, that is, the 
short-horned grasshoppers or true locusts 
make up this family, while the long- 
borned grasshoppers make up another 
family, the Locustidae (!) to which no 
locust belongs. The way this came about 
has just been referred to in. the last para- 
graph. 

Before entering upon the life histories 
of the true locusts, let me have a word to 
say about their near @llies, the long- 
horned grasshoppers. As has already 
been stated, there are a great*many spe- 
cies of these in our country, if*one 
be at all observing, that can easily'be rec- 
ognized. A very.common form is shown 
in Figure 5, which is known as_ the 
Meadow Grasshopper. It will be observed 
that its antennae or “horns” are slightly 
ionger than its body, not including .the 
sword-like ovipositor projecting from its 
pody behind. This is much shorter in the 
male, and the one shown is a female speci- 
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men. When these insects possess ears, 
they are situated in their forelegs, instead 
of on the abdomen, as in the true locusts. 
The males make a loud noise in the sum- 
mer time by rubbing their wing-covers to- 
gether, and they all die at the end of the 
season. Usually they are of a pale green 
color, with brownish shadings on various 
parts of the body. This green color per- 
vades the entire insect, just as though the 
whole grasshopper had been dipped in 
some dye of that tint. Most ‘of the spe- 
cies live in swarms, but others occur sin- 
gly, and we frequently meet with them in 
low, swampy meadows and in the fields. 
The notes of some of them are really musi- 
cal, and very pleasing to the ear. This is 
the case with the common Katydid, an 
insect which belongs to this group. One 
species of the long-horned grasshoppers 
has one song it sings in the day-time, and 
an entirely different one it gives vent to 
in the night-time or during cloudy 
weather. This ‘is also true of the Katy- 
did. Doctor Scudder, of Harvard College, 
has paid great attention to this part of 
their: life histories, and has reduced the 
songs of a number of these long-horned 
grasshoppers to scale. Their feeding 
and egg-laying habits are very interesting, 
but would require too much space to ren- 
der even a brief description of here. 

Passing now to the short-horned grass- 
hoppers, or the true locusts, we meet all 
over the world with insects representing a 
family with truly remarkable histories to 
consider. 

We have many typical locusts in this 
country, and the appearance of one of 
them is well shown in Figures 1 and 2 of 
the present article. This is the American 
locust, a species which sometimes becomes 


‘abundant in the Southern States, where 


it often does a great amount of dam- 
age to vegetation. This insect gives us 
a good idea of the famous locust of Egypt, 
the terrible migratory flights of whicl 
have been so graphically described in both 
biblical and ancient history. ‘There is 
a good reproduction of a photograph of 
this locust (life size) given us in the 
British work, “Living Animals of the 
World,” now found in many of our pub- 
lic libraries. It closely resembles our 
American species shown in Figs. 1 and 2, 
though it is somewhat larger. Observe 























Fig. 8. Two species of common grusshoppers feeding on goldenrod in the fall. 
(Washington, D. C., natural size from life.) 























Fig. 4. A common locust or grasshopper of the Eastern States. (Washington, 
D. C., photo natural size, from life.) 





SOME FACTS ABOUT LOCUSTS AND THEIR ALLIES. 


that these insects are nothing more nor 
less than big grasshoppers, and in no way, 
shape or form resemble cicadas. 

When locusts are of the migratory kind 
and swarm over the country, they literally 
eat up the crops to the very last bit in 
their path of general vegetal devastation. 
This has oceurred in many countries in 
history, as in Southern Europe, in Rus- 
sia, over Algeria, through India, in South 
Africa and lower South America, as in 
the Argentine Republic. Our country 
has by no means escaped these terrible 
locust flights, but they have been confined 
principally to the West. 

For example, our Western grasshopper 
—or migratory locust, also with good rea- 
son called the “hateful grasshopper,” out 
West—swarmed in untold millions over a 
large part of the Western country during 
the years of 1874, to include 1876. The 
States of Missouri, Colorado, Nebraska 
and Kansas were the chief losers through 
the fearful damage that these locusts 
committed, which amounted to over $200,- 
000,000 during those two years alone. 


They had by no means all disappeared in 
1877, for in the summer of that year I 
was attached as surgeon to the Fifth U. 
S. Cavalry in the field against the Sioux 
Indians, and on one occasion, when riding 
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at the head of the column and marching 
through the territory of Wyoming, [| 
noticed in the far distance an enormous 
dark cloud arising. It was on the hori- 
zon of the prairie, and I remarked to the 
commanding officer, at whose side I rode, 
that the prairie appeared to be on fire, at 
which remark he simply smiled, and re- 
torted “locusts, and a little later you'll 
appreciate it.” In less than an hour we 
were into them, and I shall certainly never 
forget the experience. ‘The sun was prac- 
tically cut out entirely, and I could only 
get glimpses of it by shooting through the 
dense swarm of insects with my shot-gun, 
loaded with “dust shot.” The reader may 
imagine the curious effect of that experi- 
ment. One would hardly believe that 
there were so many insects of one kind 
in the entire world. They literally cov- 
ere] everything, ate nearly everything, 
filled our tents, stripped off every vestige 
of the prairie vegetation, and finally we 
were obliged to eat them by the scores, 
for they fell by hundreds into everything 
we undertook to cook in the open air. 
They were, however, not bad eating; in- 
deed, rather ahead of the usual camp fare 
at that time, and [ must say many of the 
command regretted leaving them behind 
us, as we took up our march over the 

















Fig. 5. 


Meadow grasshopper (Xiphuchum.) 


Vat. size; photo from life (Washington, D. C.) 
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country. That was the famous Rocky 
Mountain locust, and about that time it 
took our Government, at an immense ex- 
pense, several years to investigate it, and 
many elaborate reports were subsequently 
issued upon the subject. 

In those days I knew the Chief Ento- 
mologist of the U. 8. Department of Ag- 
riculture very well, the late Professor 
Charles Valentine Riley, who, according 
to an account he gave me years ago in his 
enthusiasm secured permission to ride on 
the “cow catcher” of a Kansas express 
with his net and collecting box, “in order 
that he might closely study the locust 
swarms” as the train passed through 
them. This it did at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour at first, with the effect on 
the Professor of pelting him till he was 
black and blue all over, covered with the 
remains of thousands of locusts, blew his 
net all to bits, carried away his collecting 
box, hat and note-book, and, in short, soon 
put him up so his best friends would not 
have recognized him. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the locusts at last became so dense 
in numbers that the tracks became so slip- 
pery with their crushed bodies, that the 
train was obliged to come to a halt, and 
Professor Riley took to the freight car 
to remodel himself as far as the circum- 
stances would permit. There was no rea- 
son for me to doubt this story in the 
least. Their numbers have been known 
to extinguish prairie fires, and in passing 
over a stream of water they will crowd 
into it until millions of them drown and 
form a bridge for the remainder to escape 
upon. Cases are on hand where they have 
covered square miles of country to the 
depth of two feet, or, being carried out 
to sea for a thousand or more miles, per- 
ish by the millions when overcome by the 
wind, and then are cast upon the beach in 
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immense heaps, some forty or fifty miles 
in length. The swarm I witnessed was 
fully a mile or more broad, and it required 
some seven or eight hours to pass us, while 
the depth of this immense host was at 
least 300 feet. No wonder the ancients 
dreaded the coming of one of these fearful 
swarms of insects, as such an invasion 
meant only ruin and devastation for the 
entire country, circling for miles and 
miles around. 

There are locusts in South America 
that have an expanse of seven or eight 
inches, and a fat little species in North- 
ern Europe, which the Swedes use to eat 
warts off where they occur on the body, 
especially the fingers and backs of the 
hands. Some tropical locusts exhibit 
beautiful colors, with their red and blue 
wings, while others make the funniest 
crackling noises when they fly, and are 
as silent as the night at all other times. 
In England the locusts are small and are 
practically harmless. Other species only 
sing when resting on the ground or the 
grass or elsewhere; some have strange 
crackling notes as they fly, or sharp, snap- 
ping sounds, that are to me always very 
pleasing and interesting. 

The mating and reproduction of locusts 
is a large subject and would make a big 
chapter by itself. In the South and 
Southwest we meet with the great black 
luhber grasshoppers, elegant shiny fellows 
with very short black and red _ wings, 
which I have elsewhere described and fig- 
ured. In fact, the literature and illus- 
trations of locusts is very extensive, con- 
tributions having been made to it by all 
the civilized nations since the first days 
of printing and illustrating. No wonder, 
for often both famine and the plague have 
followed in the train of their march and 
flight of annihilation and destruction. 
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THE DISOBEDIENCE OF DON EMILIO 


A Story of Early California 


BY REV. JOHN AUGUSTINE CULL 


AN WITH the eyes of a hawk, 
what seest thou?” 
“Nothing, Don Emilio, ex- 
cept browsing horses and cattle 
with a few lazy peons attending them.” 

“Then the time is at hand, Dario,” said 
the first speaker. “It is the siesta hour, 
and all within the hacienda Aguas Cali- 
entes are giving themselves to sleep. Even 
the sentinels on the outskirts are drowsy 
and stupid when it is mid-day and warm. 
Well have our vigils taught us that, my 
‘Dario! Come, let us be going. Soon shall 
we wake the noble Senor Escandear from 
his slumbers.” 

The speakers were lying on a_ high 
ridge of the Coast Range overlooking the 
magnificent Santa Clara Valley. The 
man who seemed the leader of the two 
was young and swarthy. The golden 
spurs jingling as he moved his feet ever 
so slightly, and the inlaid gold on his 
embroidered sombrero, bespoke him to be 
a “caballero.” His companion was still 
younger, with gleaming eyes deep set in 
a stolid, Indian-like face. His sight was 
as keen as an eagle’s, and he followed a 
trail as unerringly as does a hound pur- 
sue the slot of a hurt deer. 

The glorious golden light of a Cali- 
fornia early summer sun danced dnd 
shimmered over a scene as fair as Ely- 
sian fields, but the observers heeded it not. 
The great stretches of wild oats, over- 
topped here and there with yellow mustard 
blossoms, titulated in response to the ris- 
ing breeze, or here and there waved in 
gentle -hillows from the valleys to the low 
foothills. The waters of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay to the westward gleamed like 
sheets of crystal. Beyond were the Santa 
Cruz mountains silhouetted against the 
distant skyline. It was a panorama wild 
and splendid. In the foreground, com- 


pleting the picture, were the great white 
buildings of the hacienda. 

Don Emilio and his companion, on 
hands and knees, backed like huge crabs 
from the top of the mountain ridge down 
toward a deep valley which was narrow and 
heavily wooded. When safely below the 
vision line of a possible keen-eyed haci- 
enda sentinel, they arose to their feet and 
began speaking again in low tones. 

“Dost thou know the wishes of El 
Capitan in this undertaking?” queried 
Don Emilio of his stolid-appearing com- 
panion. 

The two men standing together made a 
striking contrast. Don Emilio was tall 
and broad shouldered, his face and hands 
tanned by the sun to the color of dark 
leather. Constant outdoor activity had 
hardened his muscles like whipcord, and 
had reduced his flesh to pure brawn. 
Dario was short and stout; his skin seemed 
to hang loosely on him. Physically he was 
simply an Indian. The intelligence, how- 
ever, in his contracted cranium hearkened 
back to some cavalier of old Spain. 

Dario looked away and replied indif- 
ferently : 

“El Capitan rarely tells his wishes to 
underlings. His lieutenants carry out or- 
ders when he gives them, and we follow— 
even to the death.” 

“Well spoken!” said Don Emilio, a 
smile playing on his dare-devil face, and 
bis white teeth gleaming for an instant 
under his heavy mustachios. He con- 
tinued : 

“You are his most trusted scout, Dario 
mio, and I fancied that perhaps our most 
valiant leader had told you somewhat of 
his plans.” 

Dario made no reply. The “most val- 
iant leader” had indeed told Dario some- 
what of his plans, and, moreover, had 
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commissioned that worthy to keep his 
sharp eyes on the “lieutenant,” Emilio 
Segura, who was under much suspicion. 

Don Emilio gave the call of a mountain 
quail, and instantly the deep, wooded val- 
ley was endowed with life. Mounted men 
seemed to spring from the very earth, and 
forming in double line, rode quickly up 
the declivity and halted in front of the 
chief. Evidently discipline had been duly 
taught them, and obedience reigned su- 
preme. Fully three score horsemen with 
pistols in holster and knife in belt halted 
before Don Emilio, awaiting his com- 
mand. 

“Our captain, or, as his enemies prefer 
to call him, ‘El Diablo,’ demands of us 
all that we fulfill his wishes. In this com- 
pany these wishes are as yet known to 
me alone. Death at the end of a lariat 
is the penalty of the man who fails me 
at this hour.” 

Thus spoke Don Emilio, and then he 
unfolded to them his plan. It was to de- 
seend on the hacienda at the siesta hour. 
He, Don Emilio, would seize the person of 
Senorita Dolores, the beautiful niece of 
Don Jesus Escandear, lord of the manor, 
and bear her away to the fastnesses of the 


high Sierras, to await the splendid ran- 
som surely to be offered for her. 

A low murmur of wonder arose in the 
robber band, and here and there the face of 


a desperado showed surprise. In their 
whole remembrance, El Capitan had 
warred against men only. Swift and sum- 
mary vengeance awaited him of his fol- 
Yowers who molested woman or child, but 
it was for him, their sworn leader, to com- 
mand, and they would follow whitherso- 
ever his word led—even to the death. 

The cavalcade swung after Don Emilio 
and: Dario, down through the little valley 


which opened into a much larger one, end- 


ing just above the site of the great rancho 
house of the hacienda Aguas Calientes. 

Don Emilio had thus planned: He 
would rush like a whirlwind on the ranch 
house, seize Senorita Dolores, while his 
men would stampede the horses of the 
rancho to hinder pursuit. Then he would 
flee through the valleys, whence he came, 
to the fastnesses of the high Sierras. 

It was one hour past mid-day when Don 
Emilio and his followers sat on their 
horses at the mouth of the valley whence 
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a road ran down to the hacienda Aguas 
Calientes. The drowsy heat had lulled 
all nature into sleep. A busy bee some- 
times droned his way from blossom to 
blossom of the tall mustard ; but the black- 
birds had ceased their chatter, and long 
ago the lark had hidden in the grassy 
meadows after voicing from the airy 
heights a caressing love-note to his mate. 

The waiting bandits sat on their horses 
with reins taut, feet pressed hard on the 
stirrups, their faces tense, ready at com- 
mand to plunge the rowels to their horses’ 
flanks, and swoop down like vultures on 
their prey below. 

Suddenly the voice of Don Emilio, loud 
and piercing, sounded, “‘Adelante!” and 
they rushed on the rancho house, Emilio, 
the lieutenant, knew well that house. He 
had been a guest there, until he had dared 
make love to the Senorita Dolores, niece 
to the lord of the manor. The lady had 
spurned his love, and Don Escandear, her 
uncle, fuming with anger at the adven- 
turer’s temerity, had driven him forth. 
Now, Don Emilio would have revenge on 
uncle and niece alike. A duke’s ransom 
would he ask for her safe return; then he 
would find his way again to Mexico and 
revel in the pleasures which there awaited 
him. 

A part of the robber band rode to the 
horse corrals, tore aside the fastenings, 
and with loud. “Hoop-las!” drove out the 
half-wild animals confined there and sent 
them scampering like mad across the 
grassy prairies. 

Don Emilio rushed through the great 
front door of the mansion, and hastened 
to the apartments set aside for Dona Es- 
candear and her children. He ran from 
room to room. Finally, he found the ob- 
ject of his search. Along the corridors 
he hurried, carrying the screaming, strug- 
gling Senorita Dolores in his arms. In 
the yard he passed the now fainting girl 
to ready hands and sprang to his saddle. 
A musket shot rang out, and his horse 
fell, bearing him to the ground. He extri- 
cated himself, mounted another horse 
which, swinging around, brought him face 
to face with a man who, with a smoking 
rousket in his hand, was standing inside 
an open window of the topmost story of 
the rancho house. 

“Ah, Don Senor Escandear!” said Don 
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Emilio. “T’ll care for your niece, Senor- 
ita Dolores, for a time. A hundred thou- 
sand pesos will bring her back to you 
when you wish. I'll send you word where 
they shall be paid, never fear.” 

“Thief and ruffian!” shouted the Don. 
“T fired at you, not at your horse. I'll 
me!t the money you demand and pour it 
molten down your accursed throat.” 

Several other musket shots sounded 
from the mansion and scattering pistol 
shots were heard in reply. 

“Adelante!” called Don Emilio, and 
with Senorita Dolores half-insensible in 
his arms, he galloped back toward the val- 
leys whence he came, his band following 
in perfect order—that is, all except one. 
Dario, the half-breed Indian had not rid- 
den- with the others in the attack. He 
had slackened pace, allowing the rest to 
pass him. As they swept around, he, un- 
noticed, turned rein, spurred into the 
chaparral at the north of the valley, and 
pushed helter-skelter over the broken 
country. He was riding his favorite 
horse, his pride and his joy, yet he drove 
the spurs mercilessly into its sides till 
the beast screamed with pain and dashed 
recklessly on. He sprang over chasms, 
climbed in and out of ravines, often miss- 
ing death by the narrowest chance, yet he 
pressed on. Finally the horse jumped short 
and fell many feet to the bottom of a 
deep gully. Dario was much shaken up, 
but not badly injured. He freed himself 
from the plunging, thrashing animal, 
drew himself up by some hanging branches 
—then ran as fast as his bandy legs would 


carry him, ever onward to the north. 
Bo * * * 


On a rocky ridge about a mile north of 
the valley, which was just beyond the ha- 
cienda, there was standing a man, grim 


and silent. It was a striking figure, that 
—a man in the prime of life, of unusual 
height and with shoulders broad and 
strong. A red beard, long and heavy, 
covered his face, and shaggy red hair, es- 
caping from his broad sombrero, covered 
his ears, and fell in tangled locks over his 
shoulders. With his left hand he held 
the bridle of his horse, an immense bay 
stallion; his right grasped the barrel of 
a ponderous old-fashioned rifle, the butt 
of which rested on the ground. Several 
dark-skinned men stood around him, ap- 


pearing like, pygmies in contrast to the 
giant. 

“Emilio is slow,” said he finally. ‘“‘It 
is in the midst of the siesta, and he should 
strike now.” 

“Don Emilio is learned, El Senor Capi- 
tan, and well understands attack and de- 
fense,” said one of the men. 

“T wish I was as sure of his other quali- 
ties,” growled El Senor Capitan to him- 
self, the deep tones rumbling in his huge 
chest. 

The others did not understand him. He 
spoke in English, and with the brogue of 
South Ireland. A native of the Golden 
Vale of Tipperary, he was. In his youth, 
the dream of martial glory haunted him, 
and he “took the shilling” of the young 
queen. He was assigned to the grenadier 
company of a Dublin regiment. Six feet 
four in his stockings, his shoulders a yard 
wide, he was the company’s pride. Of 
course he loved a maid. She was petite 
and slender, hair and eyes dark, the com- 
plete opposite of her lover. The captain 
of his company, a newcomer from London, 
gay and debonair, saw the maiden and cov- 
eted her. Strange are the ways of a maid 
with a man! The giant soldier boy begged, 
objected, pleaded. His lady-love seemed 
to him to be as unheeding as stone. She 
could not bring herself to tell him that 
she had scorned the unholy offers of the 
Englishman and had flung his gold at 
his feet. 

One day the grenadier was sent to the 
officers’ quarters on an errand. While 
there, he heard his captain, in conversa- 
tion with his brother officers, sneer at the 
virtue of all women. The soldier ground 
his. teeth in silent fury. That afternoon 
on parade he saw the captain watching 
him. “You dirty Irish savage,” he said, 
“can’t you keep step with the comnany, 
or must the company keep step with vou ?” 
Again a sneer curled the captain’s lips as 
in the mess room an hour before. The 
grenadier sprang from the line and 
brought down his heavy carbine with ter- 
rifie force on the captain’s head. For an 
instant he looked on the dead, crumpled 
mass at his feet, then fled from the par- 
ade ground. By some miracle he escaped 
capture. For years he lived in South 
America, his hand against every man. 
He could not know of the peasant maid in 
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Dublin, ever faithful to him, ever waiting 
word from him. His wandering feet 
brought him to the California coast, and 
his cunning, his courage and herculean 
strength had made him a bandit leader. 

* * * * 


2? 
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“Took, look, Captain; they move 
cried one of the men. The clarion call of 
Don Emilio floated up to them, and the 
riders streamed down the grade to the ha- 
cienda. Soon the neighing of the stam- 
peded horses mingled with the bellowing 
of frightened cattle. 

‘Well done!” -said El Capitan. “Our 
part comes shortly. Emilio will fly south 
as if to make the Gabilan pass, driving 
some horses before him. Don Escandear 
and his fighting peons will follow as a 
matter of course. Then we appear and 
drive the cattle of the noble Don to our 
San Joaquin market for him. He will 
surely thank us when he returns from 
chasing Emilio, who will lead them on till 
the stars begin to shine, then slip away 
under cover of the dark.” 

The others laughed gleefully. Then 
the sullen roar of a musket shook the 
heavy, somnolent air, followed by another 
and yet another. The sharp, barking re- 
ports from the outlaws’ pistols answered. 

“Don Escandear is awake even in his 
sleep,” laughed the chieftain. “His mus- 
kets speak the Spaniard’s vengeance.” 
Hie face twitched, and his eyes gleamed 
with the joy of battle. 

A sharp, angry exclamation fell from 
El Capitan’s lips. 

“What in the name of the devil is Emi- 
lio doing! Why doesn’t he fly to the 
south as I ordered him?” Don Emilio 
and his men were hurrying east, back to- 
ward the valleys whence they came. 

No one replied to the bandit chief. The 
punishment of disobedience was death, 
and they knew it. 

“Santa Maria!” cried El Capitan, “who 
comes here?” A man was running to- 
ward them through the underbrush. He 
was lame, and streaks of blood and per- 
spiration mingled on his dusty face. He 
came tumbling on and fell whimpering 
and blubbering before the captain. 

“Santa Maria!” exclaimed the chief 
again. “What has happened? It is 
Dario.” 

The story was soon told. Don Emilio 
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would not flee south to decoy the fighting 
men from the hacienda, but had stolen the 
lady Dolores and was going to hide her 
in the high Sierras to await ransom. Once 
away, no man could find him, Emilio 
knew, not even El Capitan, unless he 
chose to reveal his hiding place. Likely 
he would dismiss. the men at the “Great 
Slide,” and ride on unattended. 

El] Capitan’s rage was terrible to see. 
He stamped in fury. Foam churned from 
his lips as he gnashed his teeth like an 
angry boar. Then he found voice and the 
violent curses he had known in his soldier 
days flowed in torrents from his tongue. 
The men knew well the temper of the 
leader, and they discreetly kept their dis- 
tance. 

Suddenly the tempest ended. The cap- 
tain was a man of action as well as of 
curses. 

“Emilio goes east through the valleys 
and into the high mountains by way of 
the ‘Great Slide,’ you say?” he asked 
Dario. 

“Tt is so, Senor Capitan,” replied the 
half-breed. 

“Follow me!” cried the captain. 

A horse was provided Dario, and_in a 
moment the bandits in double line, with 
perfect order, were following their savage 
leader El Capitan, or “El Diablo,” as the 
people of the haciendas named him. He 
chose a route rising to a higher level than 
that over which Dario had come. It was 
more circuitous, but at least passable. 
They rode at break-neck speed. 

Don Emilio, the disobedient, pressed 
through the valleys he had traveled a 
half hour since. He carried in front of 
him the girl Dolores, who was still half- 
insensible. He had reached the place of 
the former rendezvous, and he was look- 
ing towards a precipitous path leading to 
the great heights, when the immense horse 
of E] Capitan, bearing its mighty rider, 
sprang on a rock thirty feet above him. 
The animal, urged by master with word 
and rein, braced its feet and slid down 
the steep sides, landing not a yard from 
the astounded lieutenant. El Capitan’s 
men closed in from every side. Had they 
rained down from the sky, Emilio would 
not have marveled more. 

El Capitan spoke to his horse and tight- 
ened the bridle rein. The great beast 
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sounded the terrible screaming neigh of 
the stallion and sprang against Don Emi- 
lio’s mount, which lost its footing by the 
foree of the impact. ‘The strong arm of 
the hirsute giant reached the girl and 
drew her to him as horse and rider fell. 
Emilio freed himself in a trice from his 
struggling animal, grasped El Capitan’s 
stirrup-strap, and with the litheness of 
the mountain lion, sprang to the back of 
the stallion, behind his adversary. 

The lientenant’s eyes gleamed like a 
wolf’s at bay, and his teeth showed cruelly 
through his heavy mustachios, as_ his 
knife flashed in the sunlight and drove 
straight at the jugular of El Capitan be- 
fore him. El Capitan’s left arm was hold- 
ing the fainting girl; his right hand 
dropped the bridle rein and caught the 
descending arm of Don Emilio. Emilio’s 
unusual strength wrenched his arm free 
even from the iron grasp of the giant 
leader. Leaning far over he struck again, 
this time at the form of the girl. Before 
the blow could descend, the half-breed 
Dario’s lariat came hurtling through the 
air and looped over the shoulders of the 
desperate lieutenant. As an arrow leaves 
the bow, so was he hurled from the back 
of the stallion when Dario’s horse, rush- 
ing under the spur, drew man and lariat 
with it. 

El] Capitan’s right hand again caught 
the rein and he spoke to his horse. The 
great beast, again sounding the terrible 
screaming neigh, sprang on the prostrate 
Don Emilio and its hoofs trampled out 
his life. 

El Senor Escandear, lord of the haci- 
enda Aguas Calientes, rallied his fighting 
men. At the head of those who could 
secure horses he dashed hot-foot to the 
rescue of the beautiful Dolores. 

From the mouth of the little valley, he 
saw E] Capitan, the bandit chieftain, 
drive his horse down the almost perpen- 
dicular rock-side and snatch Dolores from 
the discomfited Emilio. Life almost left 
Don Escandear’s own body as he saw the 
knife flash above his niece and her de- 
fender. 

When his flying horse brought him to 
the scene he saw Dolores on the ground, 
partly reclining against a boulder and 
E] Capitan bathing her forehead and 
hands with aguadiente from his pocket- 
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flask. A mother’s touch could not be 
more tender than was the hand of the 
outlaw chief on the fainting girl. The 
great bay stallion circled round his 
master, his heavy hoofs pawing the earth, 
while his raucous challenge, bidding de- 
fiance to the newcomers, echoed through 
the valley. 

Senor Escandear sprang from his horse 
to the side of Dolores. The chieftain, 
straightening to his full height, faced the 
Spaniard. 

“God of my soul!” cried the startled 
Don. “El Diablo!” 

“If, according to your custom, I say ‘at 
your service!’ I would belie myself, for I 
serve no man,” returned the: other, smil- 
ing grimly. 

“You speak truly,” replied Escandear. 
“You serve neither God nor man, for by 
your daily thefts you outrage the laws of 
both.” 

The outlaw chieftain restrained the 
fierce passion within his breast, and spoke 
with forced calmness. 

‘Most upright Spaniard,” he said, “the 
vast domain from hill to sea is yours, you 
claim. How came it so? The padres res- 
cued it from the wilderness and the sav- 
age. You and _ your law stripped the 
padres of their lands. You were strong, 
the padres weak. ‘Who, then, is more de- 
serving of blame,— you, who in your 
strength, rob the weaker of their all, or I, 
who take from your countless herds a 
paltry few you never miss? Answer me 
that, lordly Spaniard.” 

Ton Escandear’s eyes struck fire. Wild 
words rushed to his tongue, but the chok- 
ing rage within forbade all utterance for 
the moment. Five score desperadoes, 
fierce as timber wolves, were back of El 
Capitan, their sworn leader. Let him give 
the sign and they would fall on and rend 
Escandear and his fighting peons. These 
peons, trained in the martial spirit of 
their valiant master, looked on the bandits 
with eager, hungry gaze. At his word they 
would spring forward like unleashed 
hounds, ready and savage for the fray. 

Senorita Dolores struggled to her feet 
and threw herself into Escandear’s arms. 

“Oh, uncle, uncle!” she said. “He 
saved me from that terrible man, and we 
must thank him.” 

“T thank you for reminding me,” he 
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replied to the girl. Then with perfect 
courtesy he spoke to El Capitan: 

“May I have the honor of knowing 
your name?” 

“Coach O’Donnell is my name, though 
I am seldom called so here,” was the re- 
ply. 

“Senor O’Donnell, I, Don Jesus Maria 
y Jose Escandear, thank you in Senorita 
Dolores’s name and in mine for your 
brave defense and rescue of her.” 

Every sombrero was doffed in deference 
to the names of the Holy Family in Naza- 
reth of Galilee. El] Capitan’s great bay 
stallion was standing near him, watching 
his every move with almost human intelli- 
gence. The moving sombreros seemed to 
anger it. It gave the loud, unearthly 
neigh, and, with eyes flashing, ears laid 
back against its head, and its teeth bared, 
rushed at Don Escandear. 

“Peace, peace, Drumlummon!” said 
the outlaw in his words of South Ireland 
brogue, and the horse, quieted by the mas- 
ter’s voice, came to his side, fawning like 


a house dog. 

With one hand lightly resting on the 
mane: of the horse, El] Capitan vaulted to 
his saddle apparently as deftly as a bird 


springs from ground to_ tree-branch. 
Wheeling his horse he faced Escandear, 
and said: 

“Tn the years gone by, far across the seas 
1 knew a girl, slender and pretty as is she 
your arms now hold. Her memory— 
though she may be unworthy, I know not 

has restrained me from many a deed 
wilder than those that I have done. I 
would risk my life a hundred times 
to save your niece, or any like her, from 
death or harm.” . 

He waved his hand to the waiting band 
and they filed along the precipitous path 
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leading past the “Great Slide” up to the 
high mountains beyond. 

“I go, Don Escandear, because I wish 
to go. Did I so wish, I could remain,” 
he said, pointing to his hundred desper- 
adces. 

He followed his men. At a short dis- 
tance he halted, turned in his saddle, and 
added : 

“I return, too, when I please, noble Es- 
ecandear. Adios, fellow robber, brother 
mine.” E] Capitan’s loud, mocking laugh 
followed the words. 

Senor Escandear stood with arm around 
Senorita Dolores. He looked first at the 
bandit, then at his own fighting peons, 
then back to the bandit. A word from 
him and his men would fall on their ene- 
mies, and path and valley would echo the 
sounds of fierce battle. The honor of a 
hidalgo of Old Spain held back that word. 
yratitude to the rescuer of the lady Do- 
lores was the talisman. 

Finally, Don Escandear called out 
“Adelante!” and waved his hand in the 
direction of the hacienda. He carried his 
niece homeward, as the false Emilio; 
whose body would be prey to vulture and 
coyote, had borne her away. 

On the brow of the declivity whence he 
overlooked his domain, vast as many a 
European principality, the Don _ spoke 
musingly : 

“El Diablo is well named. 
devil. Moreover, he is a liar.” 

Then, as if to silence some dispute with- 
in, he repeated: 

“T say he is a liar.” 

“Uncle mine, he is my rescuer !” 

“Yes,” child of my heart, but he is a 
liar.” 

However, in spite of the stirring events 
of the day, Don Escandear seemed more 
pensive than was his wont. 


He is a 











MY CONCEPTION OF ZIONISM 


BY N. MOSSESSOHN, 


Editor of The 
| aS 


IONISM as an ideal is undefin- 

able. Its aim, however, may be 

determined in a _ few short 

phrases: The awakening of the 
national feeling in the hearts of those 
Jews who, willingly or unwillingly, de- 
nationalized themselves, a return to Juda- 
ism, the revival of Jewish consciousness, 
the re-instating of the Hebrew language, 
the rejuvenating of the knowledge of Jew- 
ish history and literature and restoration 
of the Jewish nation to the land of their 
ancestors. 

As an historical movement, it takes its 
inception from the very moment when 
the Jewish commonwealth was invaded 
and the Jewish land conquered by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The everlasting longing of 
Israel for the re-possession of their coun- 
try is expressed by the Jewish prophets 
and bards. The Disapore is known in 
Hebrew literature as ‘“Shvuth”—captiv- 
ity. (Jeremiah XXXII:25; Ezekiel 
XXXIX: 25; Zephania I11:20, and 
many other places), generally “Shvuth 
Am’’—-the captivity of the people (Jere- 
miah XXX:3; Hosea VI:11; Amos 
IX :14; Psalms XIV:7; LIII:6; and 
many more places in the Bible.) Note- 
worthy is the fact that Israel has always 
been so bound with his country that cap- 
tive Israel is called “the captivity of 
/ion” (Psalms CXXVI:1). He who 
reads the Jewish Bible cannot but notice 
hat each of its writers craves for Zion, 
‘hat love for that country penetrates his 
vhole self. This love and craving for 
‘ion has not been dimmed in later genera- 
ions; on the contrary, with every new 
‘eneration it has been reimbued with more 
eal. It is a love which neither space nor 
ime could weaken. 


D. D. L.L. D., 


Jewish Tribune 


ORIGIN 


The first real scattering of the Jews to 
North, East, West and South took place 
after the destruction of the Temple by 
Titus and Vespasian (70 C. E.), and 
brought forth a warrior, Bar Kochbah, 
and a Rabbi Akibah (118 C. E.), who 
flooded the Palestinian soil with the blood 
of tens of thousands of their co-religionists 
in the attempt to regain their country 
from the hands of the Romans. This 
calamity changed the Jews’ policy for re- 
gaining Palestine to that of first regain- 
ing independence, even in another section 
of the world, as a road to the original en- 
deavor of regaining Palestine. And his- 
tory tells us that Joseph Nassi, in the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, strove to ob- 
tain from the Republic of Venice an 
island for the Portuguese Jews, and at the 
same time asked the Jews of the Roman 
Campagna to emigrate to Palestine. 

A similar ‘attempt was made in 1540 by 
an Augsburg Jew, and later by the false 
Messiah, Sabbatai Zevi (1626-76). Many 
Christians, touched with pity for our suf- 
fering people, tried to secure for them a 
country where they might escape the per- 
secution of the nations. A project of this 
kind was started in England about 1654, 
the details of which may be learned by 
reading a pamphlet, entitled “Privileges 
Granted to the People of the Hebrew 
Nation that are to Goe to the Wilde 
Cust,” in manuscript in the British Mu- 
seum. Colonies of this kind, with many 
administrative rights under the authority 
of the Dutch West India Company, were 
established in 1652 in Curacao, and in 
1659 in Cayenne, by the French West In- 
dia Company (“Tr. Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. 
III :82), Maurice De Saxe, a natural son 
of August of Poland in 1749 projected to 
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make himself king of a Jewish State to be 
founded in South America (M. Kohler, in 
“Menorah,” June, 1892). The “Monitor 
Universelle,’ No. 243, published a docu- 
ment from Napoleon, in which he invited 
the Jews of Asia and Africa to settle in 
Jerusalem under the aegis. In 1819, W. 
T). Robinson proposed a Jewish settlement 
in the upper Mississippi and Missouri ter- 
ritory. In 1850 Varden Cresson, Consul 
to Jerusalem, who, when converted to 
Judaism, took the name of Michael C. 
Boaz Israel, established a Jewish agri- 
cultural colony near Jerusalem, enlisting 
the support of the late Rabbi Isaac Lee- 
ser, of Philadelphia, and L. Philippson 
of Magdeburg (M. Kohler in “Publ. Am. 
Jew. Hist. Soc.” No. VIII, p. 80). As 
early as 1818, Mordecai Noah made prop- 
aganda for the restoration of Israel to 
Palestine, and on January 20, 1820, his 
memorial to the New York Legislature, 
praying that Grand Island be sold to him, 
was presented. 

Joseph Salvador in 1830 believed in 
the possibility that a Congress of Euro- 
pean powers might restore Palestine to Is- 
rael. Tiven the Alliance Israelite Univer- 
selle under Albert Cohn and Charles Net- 
ter, believing in this idea, began to colon- 
ize Jews in Palestine, and founded the 
agricultural school, Mikveh Israel, near 
Jaffa. In.1852, Hollingsworth, an Eng- 
lishman, urged the establishment of a 
Jewish State. In 1864, in Geneva, ap- 
peared a pamphlet under the title “Devoir 
des Nation de Rendre au Peuple Juif Sa 
Nationalite,” the authorship of which was 
ascribed to Abraham Petavel, a Christian 
clergyman, a member of the Alliance Is- 
raelite Universelle, whose great ambition 
was to convert Jews to Christianity. His 
denial of this supposition was not accepted 
because of his long poem, “La Fille de 
Sion ou la re Retablissement d’Israel” 
(Paris, 1864) which pursues the same 
purpose. Though this plan was opposed 
by the “Archive,” yet Lazar Levy-Binga, 
banker of Nancy and later a member of 
the Legislature, defended Jewish national- 
ism and expressed his hope that Jerusalem 
will become the ideal center of the world. 
In 1868, J. Frankel, of Strassburg, pub- 
lished a pamphlet with the title “Retab- 
lissement de la Nationalite Juive,’ in 
which he pleaded for the re-establishment 
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of the Jewish State in Palestine by pur- 
chase of that country from Turkey. How- 
ever, if Palestine be unattainable, he pro- 
posed to seek and find another country 


where the Jews could find a fixed home. 


This revival of Jewish nationalism was 
also advocated by Moritz Steinschneider 
(between 1835-1840), who founded a stu- 
dent society in Prague for the purpose 
of propagating a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine. One year later an anonymous 
writer in the “Orient” (No. 26, p. 200) 
published an appeal to Israel to procure 
Syria for the Jews under Turkish sover- 
eignty. In 1847, Bartholemy jublished 
a lengthy poem in “Le Siecle,” urging the 
Rothschilds to restore the kingdom of 
Judah to its former glory. Judah ben 
Solomon Alkalai, Rabbi of Semlin, Croa- 
tia, published his “Goral Ladonai—a 
Lott to the Eternal” (Vienna, 1857), in 
which he advocated the formation of a 
stock company for the purpose of inducing 
the Sultan to cede Palestine to the Jews 
as a tributary State. “Palestine must be 
colonized and worked by the Jews in or- 
der that it may live again commercially 
and agriculturally,” wrote Luzatto’ from 
Padua to Albert Cohn in Paris in 1854. 

The founder of the Geneva Conven- 
tion, Henry Dunant, tried to interest in 
this project the Alliance Israelite Univer- 
selle (1863), the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion in London, and the Jews of Berlin 
(1866), founding two societies for that 
purpose: ‘The International Palestine 
Society, and in 1876 the Syrian and Pal- 
estine Colonization Society. 

Sir Moses Montefiore laid before Mo- 
hammed Ali a plan to colonize Jews in 
Palestine (1840), and Lord Shaftesbury, 
a member of the Society for the Relief of 
Persecuted Jews assisted in this plan. In 
1879, Benedetto Musoline and Laurence 


‘Oliphant advocated the same plan. Among 


the writers who, during the past few cen- 
turies, advocated Zionism in their books, 
are David ben Dob Gordon (1826-1886), 
Zebi Hirsch Kalischer (1795-1874) ; Eli- 
jah Guttmacher; Moses Hess; Heinrich 
Graetz, the historian; Peter Smolenskin, 
editor “Hashachar;” Levi Levanda; Dis- 
raeli; George Eliot; Gustav Cohen ; Emma 
Tiazarus and others. (The Jewish Ency- 
clopedia, Vol. XII, p. 666-686.) 

Though this agitation in favor of Zion- 
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ism was pursued by the Jews soon after 
Bar Cochba’s lost battle, yet practical 
work for reaching the goal of Zionism was 
commenced by the Chovevei Zion, started 
in Odessa, Russia, under the leadership of 
Dr. Lev Pinsker (1821-1891), and the 
first Jewish colony in Palestine was 
founded in 1874. What Zionism,has ac- 
complished from that fime until our own 
day will be the subject of another chap- 
ter. a 


* 


, Il. ITS CAUSE. 


From the cradle, the Jew is a truth- 
seeker. From childhood he is a reasoner. 
To him, truth means such an idea which 
can standgreason. Abraham, the first 
Hebrew, whe broke his father’s idols and 
chose Jehovah for his God, was not afraid 
to reason even with Jehovah and call His 
attention to the highest ethical principle, 
“Justice.” ‘Wilt thou also destroy the 
righteous with the wicked?” “Shall not 
the judge of all the earth do right?” 
(Gen. XVIII:23, 25.) - Howsoever the 


conversation between Abraham and Jeho- 
vah may be interpreted, no one can deny 


that it convevs the idea of the Jews’ seek- 
ing after right, which is always in accord 
with reason. This Bible which is filled 
with “thou shalt” and “thou shalt not,” 
does not contain any commandment or or- 
der to believe in God, because blind belief 
cannot stand the application of reason. 
Notwithstahding the many books printed 
on Jewish theology, the truth of the mat- 
ter is, that the Jew has no theology at 
all.” 

“Mysterious things belong to Jehovah” 
is a rule given in Deutoronomy XXIX: 
28; and therefore the Jewish Bible does 
not contain any hint about the future 
world or réestfrection of the dead ‘which 
cannot reasonably be proven. Upon these 
principles the Jews have been raised, and 
these principles they cherish and practice. 
As reason and right demand that other 
people be judged from their own stand- 
point and not from the standpoint of the 
judge, the Jews have not tried to impose 
their beliefs and principles upon others. 
“Tet all the people walk each in the name 
of his god,” is the rule of the Jews. Rea- 
son dictates to the Jews that when “the 
earth will be full of the knowledge of Je- 
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hovah, as the waters cover the sea” (Isa- 
iah XI:9) then “Jehovah will be the king 
of all the world, in that day shall Jeho- 
vah be one and his name one” (Zacharia 
XIV :9). This is the policy of the Jews, 
and therefore there are no Jewish mission- 
aries for the purpose of converting the 
werld to Judaism. 

As much as we would like to omit all 
theological controversies, we cannot but 
involve some in this case, taking into 
consideration that, while Judaism is a 
passive religion, Christianity is an active 
one. While Judaism awaits wisdom, 
Christianity demands belief; while the 
number of the wise is small, the number 
the believers is legion; while the Jews 
have no power whatever, the Christians 
have obtained a world-wide power; it is 
no wonder that Christianity succeeded in 
its conversion business. But this success 
did not include the Jews. This handful of 
people kept to its faith; nay, its very ex- 
istence is a living protest against Christ- 
innity. While conquering the religions of 
millions of Romans, Christians could not 
conquer the little countryless nation—the 
Jews. 

Because of this failure, as also the ever- 
lasting rule that any sect sprung from a 
religious body is inimical to its originator, 
Christianity became the enemy of Juda- 
ism. The Romans conquered the country 
of Israel; Christianity strove to conquer 
Israel’s conscience. The means taken for 
the enlightenment of the Jews by the 
Christians in the name of Christianity, 
supported by the just or unjust interpre- 
tation of the teaching of Jesus, the Jew, 
are recorded with the life-blood of millions 
of Jewish men, women and children upon 
the annals of history. 

It was Germany, France and other 
nations which reaped the fruit of the 
Jews’ ingenuity, but the originator, the 
real producer of that ingenuity was al- 
ways forgotten. It was not Mendelssohn, 
the Jewish philosopher; not Mendelssohn 
the Jewish musician and composer, but 
Mendelssohn, the German philosopher, 
the German musician. It was not Dis- 
raeli, the Jewish statesman, but Disraeli 
the English statesman, and so on. Be- 
sides, the mock conversion of talented 
Jews deprived the Jews of many of its 
hest and wisest men. True, they did nof 
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accept Christianity because of. belief there- 
in; they were always Jews in spirit to the 
very last breath, yet were they no longer 
Jews; no longer did they belong to their 
nation. By conversion they became os- 
tracised individuals; they did not belong 
to the Christians and were separated from 
the Jews. This is a pain in Israel’s heart 
which cannot be cured by any other means 
than by obtaining a country of their own, 
where Jewish genius shall be recognized 
as Jewish; where Jewish attainments 
shonld not be usurped by countries which 
considered him an alien. The Jews can no 
longer live among the nations of the world 
as aliens. The fact’ that no nation can 
absorb the Jews, on the one hand, and 
that the Jews resist absorption in the 
other, prove the Jews to be a _ people 
which “shal! dwell alone, and shall not be 
reckoned among the nations,” and this 
Israel cannot accomplish without a coun- 
try of his own. No country is adaptable 
to Israel’s philosophy, beliefs, thoughts 
and religion. Not Russian persecution, nor 
murderous attacks of the middle ages up- 
on Israel originated Zionism.: No. The 
demand for the preservation of Israel’s 
individuality, of his religion, the reten- 
tion of the teachings of his sires as he un- 
derstands them, which are threatened in 
the countries of the nations, these are the 


causes of Zionism. Zionism is the effect 
of the enumerated causes, which cannot 
be remedied otherwise than by the segre- 
gation of Israel in a land of his own, 
where he may enjoy an environment of his 
own. 

Zionism is not a sign of cowardice, but 
the proof of bravery. It is the remedy 
against assimilation, which means loss of 
the Jews’ individuality. Israel is to-day 
as proud of his faith, of his philosophy, of 
his thoughts and of his world-wide teach- 
ers as he was when upon his own soil. And 
this pride he does not want to lose by 
assimilation. Zionism is not brought 
forth through fear of physical destruction, 
but for the purpose of rebuilding and re- 
constructing that Jewish consciousness 
which has never yet ceased to be cherished 
in the hearts of the majority of Israel 
since the fall of the second temple. Yes, 
the assimilation scare is of very great 
moment. 

Zionism has done yet something else. 
It has returned to Judaism those descend- 
ants of the “reformers” of Judaism who 
found their “religious” inception in the 
Mendelssohnian era when a minority of 
German rabbis, for the sake of gaining 
equal rights with the native Germans, did 
not hesitate to give up their nationality 
and desert their religion. 
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BY CHARLES ELMER JENNEY 


EGYPTIAN SCARAB 


A tiny beetle. round and smooth and black, 
Young Khepra spied, while playing by the Nile, 
With curious interest watched it for a while 

Toiling, Sisyphus-like, along its track. 

Then, happy thought, hid it within his plaque, 
And back to court he scampered with a smile, 
And while Mare Antony did her beguile, 

Dropped Coleoptera down Cleopatra’s back. 


Now Cleopatra, in imperious pride, 

A royal edict had spread far and wide, 
Whatever came beneath her royal touch 
Became thus sacred and remained as such. 

Hence thou to-day adorn my lady’s bonnet, 

Thou tumble-bug, and also hence this sonnet. 





A LETTER FROM BARBARY 


OR TWO DAYS a terrific storm 
had lashed the Mediterranean 
with fury, and the open decks 
were deep in melting snow and 
hail, when they told us we had reached 
Algiers. With the accustomed confidence 
of travelers, we crawled down the gang- 
way and jumped into a little rowboat, 
committing ourselves to the care of an 


Arab whose face, seen but for a moment in . 


the flash of a ships’ lantern, had little in 
it to reassure us. Having left the shadow 
of the great ship the night shut out all 
vision except a few feet of tossing water 
against which was silhouetted the moving 
fez, head and shoulders of the African 
oarsman. ‘I'hen, two lights and the shrill 
whistle of a tug off to the left as it sighted 
the launch on our right—a dim-lit flight 
of stone steps on which the waves broke 
continuously—a motley crowd of French- 
men, Arabs, Moors, negroes and _half- 
breeds shrouded in their strange costumes, 
and the blackness of the storm and mid- 
night. 

That was all we saw of Algiers as we 
approached it, but in the morning! The 
sun had risen in his beauty; the gay, 
bright, beautiful city shone in the bril- 
hancy which never comes but after a 
great storm. The slush of yesterday was 
very real, but no truer than the flowers 
of to-day. The inhabitants smile an es- 
pecial welcome and assure us that winter 
is over, the belated January storm is 
past. 

What a city it is, French to the eye, 
and the heart all Arab! We are estab- 
lished at a little hotel in the Place de la 
Republique, where the cuisine is famous 
among French officers, and where the 
proprietor, Madame Recoul, sits by the 
hour in her little office shelling peas and 
superintending the business of the house, 
in the execution of which she is assisted 
by children and grandchildren. Past our 


windows all day goes the kaleidoscopic 
crowd, European and African. The Per- 
sian vendor of silks and shawls, who dis- 
plays his goods on the stairs, adds the 
Oriental note to the Continental chord. 
The tinkle of donkey bells, the clang of 
trolley gongs, the honk of bie automobiles, 
the spat of bare feet, the click of wooden 
heels, the strident Arab cries and the clat- 
ter of steel-shod horses rend the air from 
morn till eve; then a hush, the twang of 
a guitar in the dark, and the ripple of a 
French woman’s laugh where the lights of 
the cafe shine brightest; a whiff of Afri- 
can tobacco and the muffled murmur of an 
Arab night. 

A beautiful drive along the cliffs to 
the westward gave us a good idea of the 
city and its suburbs. The view from the 
terrace of the high-perched church, Notre 
Dame d’Afrique, is beyond compare. No 
wonder it is there that special prayers are 
continually said for those at sea, for it 
seems as if even human eyes could com- 
pass all the seas of the world from that 
eminence. 

But Algiers the well known is not what 
we came to see, and we already have our 
ticket for Biskra, bartering the comfort 
of the wagon de lit for the daylight views 
of the mountains. ? 

How much of Africa is not ‘“‘sunny 
plain” we never realized till now. For a 
whole day we traveled through mountains, 
grand, green and verdure clad, then 
brown, grey and pink; magnificent in out- 
line, inspiring in elevation, with here and 
there fertile valleys and cultivated plains. 
A few hardy French peasants have settled 
there, but the majority of the sparse 
population is made up of the hardy Kabi- 
les. A tribe of Arabs differing much from 
those met on the coast, where European 
influence and blood have produced some- 
thing of a mongrel. These men lack the 
elegance of the Arab of the desert and are 
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inferior to him in intellectuality ; but they 
sre far more thrifty and sturdy. Their 
women go unveiled, and have some rights 
which are respected. They till their soil 
ind support themselves in a kind of com- 
fort by the labor of their hands. Still the 
iife in their mountain fastnesses is largely 
dominated by the rule of the right that is 
made by might; and they probably appear 
much like the fabled robber barons to 
the French settlers. 

The railroad is all the way paralleled 
by the old military road built by the 
French at the time of their occupation. 
Every few miles we have seen convicts 
seated by that roadside patiently breaking 
stone and carefully placing it in worn 
spots. Over the great highway pass a 
surprising variety of travelers. Queer 
high, uncomfortable, mud-besplashed 
stages, drawn by three horses hitched 
abreast, run from hamlet to hamlet carry- 
ing the French peasants, some freight and 
the Kabiles who are too poor to own even 
a donkey. Small squads of French cavalry 
pound monotonously along, carrying mes- 
sages or supplies to the engineering corps. 
Heavily-laden donkeys stagger by with 
loads of grain, fruit or fowls; or carrying 
an owner who seems larger -than his beast. 
The farm houses are clustered about the 
railroad stations, and are the only abodes 
to be seen, till evening comes on, when 
the low brown tents of the wretched nomad 
goat herds become familiar sights. 

After a night’s lodging at El Guerrah 
and another early morning start, we were 
entertained for some distance by the lovely 
pink flamingoes which strutted proudly 
about in a succession of shallow lakes 
looking for breakfast, or sailed overhead 
with their harsh calls of warning. More 
mountains striped with pink, brown and 
grey, and beautiful with purple shadows. 
The lakes have emptied themselves into 
a little green stream, and for hours we 
follow the windings and turnings of a 
vrowing river. Twisted and fretted by 
nountain angles, it is lashed into foam and 
spray: still it falls and grows in its narrow 
ved. We on the railroad can only keep up 
vy aid of many a bridge and tunnel. 

Will we ever be through with these vast, 
sare, cruel, granite mountains! Nothing 
zreen left but the water of the river and 
the few eucalyptus trees at the stations. 
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A sudden turn, a tunnel black as Egyptian 
darkness, and wonder of wonders! ninety 
thousand palm trees swaying in the breeze, 


‘crooning gently to their care-takers in the 


low, almost hidden, mud houses clustered 
along the myriad little canals to which the 
green river has given its all. El Kantara 
—-the gate of the desert—and there beyond 
the sun-kissed stretches of Sahara. Thirty- 
five miles away may be dimly discovered 
the oasis of Biskra, the last large oasis 
till! one has traveled many weary days over 
the shifting sands. 

Queen of the Desert, as the Arabs call 
it, and Key of the Desert as the French 
consider it, Biskra is a garrison town, an 
important mission station, and has for 
centuries been the center of the caravan 
trade in dates. It is located as if at the 
opening of a great horse-shoe of moun- 
tains, a drop of good luck to the desert, 
and many a caravan owner has grown rich 
carrying the yield of its two hundred 
thousand palm trees to European traders. 
Great, vari-colored mountains to the 
Kast, North and West, to the South, Sa- 
hara the Wonderful! There is a love for 
mountains which is akin to friendship; 
there is a delight in the sea which -pulses 
with one’s blood, but the fascination of 
the desert transcends them all, little as we 
dwellers in cities may realize it. For gen- 
erations men have lived in the oases of the 
desert, for centuries they have crossed it 
in pursuit of commerce or pleasure; still, 
none has ever made the slightest impres- 
sion upon it. No path, no new oasis, no 
human touch; trackless as the ocean and 
ready to whisper the secrets of rest and 
thought to any one who will surrender to 
solitude. No adornment of man could 
add to the harmony of its colors, no form 
of building could intensify the beauty of 
its lines, no human alchemy distill a per- 
fume like the fragrance of its breeze, no 
music of man could be more suggestive 
than the whispers of its silent sands. 

‘Biskra is surrounded by a wall and 
ditch, and an old watch tower on a hill. 
still commands the town and plain. In- 
side the wail, one street isin French style 
with one-story stucco arcaded buildings, a 
double row of mimosa trees forming a 
shaded walk for most of its length. The 
judiciary buildings and_ residence are 
here, across the way the fort and _ the 
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monastery of the Militant priests, an or- 
der founded by Cardinal Lavigerie for the 
suppression of the slave trade. An heroic 
statue of the Cardinal draped in many 
vestments, and extending the cross of his 
sword hilt as if in blessing to the desert, 
commands one end of the mimosa walk. 

There is much of romance in the ideals 
and career of that warrior priest. While 
Bishop of Algiers, he was impressed by 
the near horrors of the slave trade, and 
with the permission of Rome, organized 
an order of fighting priests, the members 
of which order seem to have carried at the 
point cf their swords almost the only re- 
ligious argument which has appealed to 
the followers of the Prophet in Barbary. 

The native city abounds in irregular 
streets, unpaved except for the ditch in 
the center, where refuse always collects, 
and which is difficult to flush, as the dry 
air and sun seem to absorb even a good- 
sized stream of water before it has. run 
many feet. Windowless walls pierced by 
but one heavy door are all that one sees of 
the homes of the Arabs from the street. 
.An occasional geranium or oxalis strayed 
from some forgotten box on the roof has 
lodged in a crevice of the wall and does 
its best to break the monotony which 
otherwise is only interrupted by the vary- 
ing colors of the doors. From the tower 
of the hotel at sunset one discovers that 
the low roofs with their parapets are the 
irue living rooms of the family, and all 
sorts of domestic scenes are presented to 
the eye. No wonder the Muezzin who 
calls to prayer from the minaret must be 
blind. 

An Arab of position, when dressed in 
his best, is certainly the most gorgeous 
creature who walks the earth. Delicately 
tinted broadcloth braided in color, black 
or silver, is used for the full trousers, 
vest and short coat. Over this is draped 
one, two, or even three, burnouses. The 
under one being white, a second possibly 
pearl. and lastly one of the color and shade 
of his family, it may be blue, brown or 
some shade of red. To crown ail, there 
is the round-topped fez, wrapped by rolls 
of beautiful embroidery till it becomes a 
turban, in the front of which “my lord” 
will be proud to wear a jewel. No Arab 
of the Desert ever works unless he is starv- 
ing. They are the landed proprietors of 


_the increase of their herds. 
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the country, and live on their rentals and 
They ride 
beautiful horses, if they can afford it, and 
with their short stirrups and gay harness 
present the picturesque appearance that 
one’s childhood dreams have conjured. 

Many of the people who cannot afford 
horses ride donkeys, the size of the beasi 
diminishing with the lack of cash: N 
one ever mounts a camel except for on 
of the long desert journeys where they 
alone can live. 

Among the Biskarisk a bit of sour 
bread and a handful of dates with a little 
coffee are the usual daily food, except for 
the fortunate few who are rich. Just 
outside the city we came in contact for the 
first time with the nomads of the desert. 
Their dreadful poverty is appalling. The 
hair of their few goats, and the hard- 
gleaned brush for firewood which they take 
to town on their very small donkeys bring 
them their only revenue. 

The oasis of Biskra contains 250,000 
palm trees, of which the only cultivation 
necessary is the daily turning on of the 
water which runs in ditches through the 
gardens. An old Arab proverb says: “A 
palm tree must have its head. burned by 
the sun and its feet chilled by pure water 
if you would have fruit.” Water rights 
are curiously arranged. Little lateral 
ditches lead off from the main stream 
to each man’s garden, and each is allowed 
water for a certain number of hours 
daily. When the time expires a little 
mud dam is hoed across the canal and the 
water runs on to a neighbor. The office of 
water guardian is as much sought after 
as that of sheriff is with us, and he it is 
who spends his time opening and closing 
the ditches with his heavy, broad-bladed 
hoe as a staff of office. 

The market is, of course, the pivot of 
interest. There in an enclosure of perhaps 


‘an acre is soid all that, to the Arab family, 


seems necessary—grain, wool, nuts, dates, 
bread, beads, brass, bottles, fowls, per- 
fumes, slippers, vegetables, old clothes, 
silk and woolen haiks and _ burnouses, 
fruits, charms and jewelry. During the 
hours of trade, one’s very life is in danger 
from the excited crowd. When it is all 
over, the merchants squat contentedly 
down for the absorbing game of dominoes. 

The town boasts one tram line running 
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a mile and a half outside the wall to the 
ancient and original settlement. There 
the streets are even narrower and not so 
clean as nearer the fort, and there, too, is 
quite a settlement of negroes, some of 
whom have become the musicians of the 
cafes, also it. is usually from this village 
that those weird processions come which 
seem the embodiment of all that is gro- 
tesque. 

“Hi-ya! hi-yah!” yelled the small boys 
as they rushed away all in one direction. 
The staid grown-ups begin to unroll them- 
selves from their places. along the benches 
by the sunny walls outside the cafes, 
where, wrapped in many burnouses, they 
have been dreaming the morning away; 
they slip their stockinged feet into yellow 
slippers, preparatory to follow; we, too, 
join in the rush, and soon find ourselves 
in the place of the camel market. A great 
caravan of ninety-two camels had just 
come in from Timbuctoo. Eighty and six 
times the sun had risen and shown them 
the sand of the desert path. Eighty and 
six times from its hidden caves of mystery 
had the desert sent them the cool wind of 
the night. Now, jaded and worn, the ani- 
mals kneel to be relieved of their burdens 
while the camel drivers and the merchants 
and the crowd yell commands, jeers, jokes 
and greetings. The cargo is dates, car- 
pets and gold dust, and is all packed in 
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the striped brown camel’s-hair bags, the 
like of which have been used since the 
time of the patriarchs. The trip has made 
the owner of the train rich as business 
counts riches, but what. has he felt and 
known during the journey. Solitude and 
silence and space teach lessons that cannot 
be learned in the haunts of men. Space 
and silence and solitude with the shadows 
and the night wind murmuring low, the 
song of the ever-shifting sand “lulling to 
rest, and the stars hanging so low that one 
sees beyond them. Solitude, silence and 
space, where the sun pours relentlessly 
down, discovering each black mote in the 
plain and giving its rightful brilliancy to 
each white crystal in the sand. In that 
light, deception and convention shrivel and 
consume away; true values appear. There 
is no God but God, and He is Good. 

A Frenchman built a chateau and 
planted a garden in Biskra that he might 
know the secret of life. There any one 
who would listen and think may search 
for the great answer. There from the 
shadow of the verdure looking off across 
the desert where the only blossoms are 
those that, flower in the mind, one sees 
the rider dismount as the sun reaches the 
zenith, and facing Mecca, prostrate him- 
self in prayer. “Allah keep me true, Allah 
give me power, Allah prosper the work of 
my hands.” 











MY FAITH IN YOU. 


BY SAIDEE GERARD BUGBEE 


I trusted you with all the heart of me, 
And with all the soul. and strength and mind. 
To lose that faith would be to lose 
That Thing that soul and body bind. 
So long as my soul has faith in God, 
My heart in the heart of you shall trust. 
And so long as my heart has faith in you, 
Trust God, with all my soul, I must! 





A CONFIRMATION 


Since the return from Mexico of the 
Overland Monthly’s special staff writer, 
Mr Pierre N. Beringer, and the publica- 


tion in this magazine of his reports on the - 


real conditions existing in that much- 
maligned republic, numerous letters have 
reached the publisher, congratulating the 
Overland Monthly for its enterprise and 
tts success in controverting, after cool, un- 
biased and thorough investigation, the sen- 
sational articles regarding Mexico that 
have appeared in several American jour- 
nals. The letter printed below is a fair 
sample of the many received, and is se- 
lected by reason of the impartiality of the 
writer, his independence of political: in- 
fluence, and his familiarity with condi- 
tions in Mexico. Mr. Cebrian is associ- 
ated with the Squier Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, N. Y.—Ep1ror. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 26, 1910. 
Editor Overiand Monthly, 773 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR Sir— 

Allow me to congratulate you on ac- 
count of the timely and well written arti- 
cles appearing in your valuable magazine 
for this month, with reference to the true 
conditions existing in Mexico as against 
those reported in the “Barbarous Mexico” 
articles recently published by an enter- 
prising but misinformed magazine of 
New York City. 

By your efficient and benevolent enter- 
prise in sending an able and unbiased cor- 
respondent to investigate things in Mex- 
ico, and by reporting his findings in a 
straightforward manner, you have not only 
proved that you belong to the uplifting 
class of Americans who have contributed 
to make this country great and the West 
in particular prosperous and happy, but 
by unveiling the truth in this connection, 
you have, incidentally, also shown that 
your contemporary of the Eastern metrop- 
olis is either very “yellow” and slanderous 
to the extent that he would not stop at 
tearing down the delicate structure of 


our international relations in order to cre- 
ate undue excitement and sell his papers, 
or else that he has been very careless in 
accepting and publishing articles with re- 
gard to Mexico which have every appear- 
ance of having been written in corner 
saloons under evil influences or in the ob- 
scure quarters of the would-be revolution- 
ists, whose aim in life is to create a 
chaos in order to profit by the consequent 
spoils. These articles are so distant from 
the truth that few people would believe 
what they are intended to represent. In 
fact, if the conditions reported in the 
“Barbarous Mexico” articles were in any 
way at par with the truth, the people in 
this country would have known the facts 
long ago. But the fact is, that the case is 
just the contrary, and quite opposite to 
what has been reported in these articles. 

I have traveled in Mexico several times, 
and have covered the territory as far 
south as Chiapas and north to Chihuahua, 
my first general trip having been made 
about twenty years ago in behalf of 
American manufacturers. Even in my 
early trips, I did not find conditions there 
in any ways similar to those reported by 
the New York magazine. On the other 
hand, I could not help but feel very favor- 
ably impressed by your articles on the sub- 
ject because they correspond exactly with 
my personal knowledge of and experience 
in Mexico. One always feels glad when 
others corroborate what he knows, and 
when J read the reports by your corre- 
spondent I at once felt confident that he 
knew what he was talking about, and 


‘that he had actually traveled in Mexico, 


and that his investigations had been made 
in the open air. There is no use of going 
over what he has already so ably stated, 
but may I be allowed to repeat just one 
thing. Your correspondent says that 
President Diaz is surrounded on all sides 
by able assistants, poor and wealthy, who 
strive to make a good name for their 
country. This is absolutely true, and we 
find as Governor of Chiapas, for instance, 
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a man who is far from being rich (and he 
nas been Governor for over four years). 
He is, however, a highly educated gentle- 
man, having attended school in Germany 
and France, and has traveled extensively, 
he United States having been included in 
his trips. His only thought is for the 
welfare of his constituents, the education 
of the new generation and the uplifting 
of the Indian race within his jurisdiction. 
His name, Ramon Rabasa, will go down in 
the history of his State as that of one of 
the able and patriotic pioneers of the 
“Modern Mexico” era. 

At the extreme north of the Republic 
we find Enrique C. Creel, a man many 
times a millionaire, piloting the ship of 
Government of the State of Chihuahua 
with as much energy and enthusiasm as 
his compatriot of the south, a man who 
has grown robust in body and mind by de- 
livering ali that is good in him for the 
benefit of mankind. He is a Rockefeller 
in wealth, but anybody can approach and 
talk to him, and the only golf he plays is 
with his pen directing the affairs of State 


of -his country. It is not through his mil- 
lions that he became Governor of Chihua- 
hua, his native State, but by his eminent 


qualifications. Enrique C. Creel is what 
in this country we call a self-made man, 
since from a poor office boy he soon oc- 
cupied responsible positions in banks, and 
through his tireless efforts and without 
trespassing on the rights of his fellow- 


men, he is now the owner of several banks, - 


rich mines and manufacturing establish- 
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ments. He is said to be the richest man 
in. Mexico. We know him well in this 
country, because, when he was Mexican 
Ambassador in Washington, his name and 
that of our own illustrious Elihu Root, 
then Secretary of State, were often linked 
together in affairs pertaining to the 
Latin-American Republics. A Mexican 
by birth and in ideals, he is the equal of 
any American in progressive ideas, and 
he has made of Chihuahua a model State. 
Now it is impossible that with the excel- 
lent example set by the Governors of the 
extreme South and the extreme North 
States, the Governors of the States in the 
interior may not be doing as well, because 
it all comes about by the general example 
and the generalship of the master builder, 
Porfirio Diaz, who has devoted his entire 
life to the building of a nation which will 
ever stand as a worthy monument io his 
memory. 

To those who would have us believe that 
the peace and progress of Mexico will end 
with his passing to the Great Beyond, I 
will say that Diaz will pass to his everlast- 
ing reward in the natural course of things, 
but the germ of good government which 
he has planted and has proved so prolific 
will live forever, not only for the benefit 
of our sister republic across the Rio 
Grande, but its influence has already 
spread and will continue to spread through 
all the Latin-American Republics as well. 

Respectfully yours, 
CARLOS CEBRIAN. 
38 Dewitt St., Buffalo, New York. 








“OF NO USE BUT TO OWNER” 


BY O. RIEHL 


T HAPPENED on the 5:20—the 

boat that carries the largest crowd 

during the evening service. After 

depositing my bundles and packages 
in a safe corner—and leaving all cares 
and business troubles behind me, [ lit a 
cigar and commenced to stroll leisurely 
along the deck. 

The water of the bay swept past in a 
clear green flood—the ships at anchor were 
clothed in their gayest colors, while the 
gulls that followed in our wake scudded 
along in great circles overhead. 

I received a familiar slap on the back 
and, turning, caught the waggish eye of 
my neighbor, “the Doctor.” 

- “Well,«you do seem interested in the 
latest samples of Uncle Sam’s Navy,” he 
began. 

“Yes; but wait until ‘Fighting Bob’ 
comes—in the spring x 

“You'll have to show me,” resumed the 
Doctor, “something better than the Ore- 
gon,” and blew off some of the pride of 
a good Californian in the form of a great 
cloud of cigar smoke. 

The merits of the various vessels com- 
posing the visiting squadron were dis- 
cussed with the intense enthusiasm of a 
landsman who obtains his information 
from the columns of an_ irresponsible 
daily newspaper. 

As the conversation progressed and the 
life and deeds of “Fighting Bob” were be- 
ing recalled and described, much to the 
edification and pleasure of a small knot 
of commuters, the whistle suddenly blew 
and our boat glided into the slip. 

Grasping my packages and bundles, I 
observed the Doctor helping himself to a 
neatly tied parcel that lay at the top of 
the pile. Without paying further atten- 
tion to the incident, we boarded our train 
and were soon speeding away for home. 

“Here’s your bundle—I thought Id 
help you with your load until we got to 
the station.” 

“Tt’s not my bundle, Doc., old man; I’m 


obtiged to you; I thought it belonged to 
you.” 

“And I thought it belonged to you,” he 
added excitedly. “What shall I do with 
it?” 

“Give it to the man who owns it,” I re- 
plied. 

After. due deliberation it was decided 
not to open the package until the “Lost 
and Found” columns of the newspapers 
had been thoroughly scanned, with a view 
of locating its rightful owner. 

Four days slipped past and no reward. 
The doctor’s conscience was commencing 
to smite him badly, and he felt as guilty 
as a thief. . 

As a last resort the package was opened, 
and after breaking and tearing through 
a mass of cardboard and tissue paper, the 
Doctor’s eyes almost fell out of their 
sockets. 

A mighty roar went into the air: “Just 
look,” he cried, “what we’ve done;” and 
giving another hearty laugh. I felt that 
the Doctor was going mad. 

“T’d have recognized it in a hundred. 
Tough case it was, too.” 

Hastily grasping the bundle from his 
hand, I found a small vial, and pasted 
thereon was the following inscription : 


“St. James Hospital. Operation 415. 
Patient, Walter Graehme. Surgeon, Dr. 
James Worrington.” . 


The owner, none less than our good 
friend, Walt. Graehnie, was at first in- 
clined to be indignant, but after due ex- 
planations had been offered and the mys- 
tery cleared, all had a good laugh. 

We had taken the package containing 
the vermiform appendix of our good friend 
Walt. The Doctor had performed the 
operation, and I believe him when he said 
he recognized an old friend in the bottle. 

The package is now en route, after an 
unintentional delay, to an uncle of Walt’s 
in Pennsylvania, who is much interested 
in his speedy recovery. 
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Their Sabbath and Jubilee 


BY C. T. RUSSELL 
Pastor Brooklyn Tabernacle 


HE KEEPING of the seventh 
day in conjunction with the 
right of circumcision specially 


marked the Jew, and, in their 
own estimation, separated them from all 
other peoples; for to none other did God 
give either of these institutions. The as- 
sumption of Christians that the Sabbath 
Day was given to them or an obligation to 
keep it imposed upon them, is a “mistake. 
Nothing in the Word of God warrants it. 
It is, however, evidently fitting that 
Christians should observe a weekly day of 


rest, and very properly custom so has it. 
And the first day of the week is observed 
appropriately instead of the seventh, the 


Jewish Sabbath. The first day of the 
week is The Lord’s Day in the special 
sense that— 

(1) It marks the new order of things 
as beginning. : 

(2) As a memorial of the resurrection 
of the Redeemer it symbolizes all the 
Christian hopes founded upon the death 
and resurrection of the Savior. 

The Sabbath Day was commanded to 
the Jew, while no command respecting a 
day of rest has been given to the Chris- 
tian. With the latter, the matter was left 
open and optional, so as to prove a test 
to their devotion and appreciation of their 
privileges. The observance of the Sab- 
bath Day on the part of the Jews was not 
optional, but mandatory, because, like all 
other features of their Law, it was a type 
foreshadowing a great antitype. God de- 
signed that the type-should persist, at least 
unti] the antitype arrived. 

Jewish System of Sabbaths. 

[i has not been very generally observed 
either by Christians or Jews, that Israel’s 
seventh day Sabbath was only one feature 


of a system of Sabbaths. Seven such Sab- 
haths, representing forty-nine days, 
brought them to the fiftieth day or Pente- 
cost, an occasion of special sacredness and 
blessing. Nor was this all. They had a 
similar Sabbath system in years. Every 
seventh vear was commanded as a Sabbath 
year. Following seven of these Sabbath 
vears came the fiftieth year, otherwise 
known as the Jubilee Year. The basic 
thought connected with all of these Sab- 
baths was rest—abstension from labor, the 
implication being that God would provide 
an eternal rest. And the thought con- 
nected with the Jubilee or Pentecost day 
and the fiftieth or Jubilee year was that 
the perfection of rest would be attained 
therein—not by anything that the Sab- 
vath-keeper himself would accomplish, 
but by Divine arrangement for his bless- 
ing. 

God’s Chosen People have striven faith- 
fully to observe their Sabbath Day and to 
ignore the financial losses resulting. But 
it has been a hard task for them, especi- 
ally in view of the fact that the Christian 
Sabbath is generally observed, and that 
their faithfulness generally signifies the 
loss of two-sevenths of their time from 
money-making. Instead of twitting them 
about their Sabbath, Christians should ad- 
mire that loyalty to God’s command which 
prompts the orthodox Jew to keep his Sab- 
bath obligations at financial loss. It re- 
quires principle to do this, and principle 
implies character. And loyalty to God 
should be appreciated and commended 
wherever it is found. 

What a stretch of faith in God’s provi- 
dence was implied in the attempt of God’s 
Chosen People for a time to keep not only 
the Sabbath Days, but also the Sabbath 
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Years—to allow the land to rest absolute- 
ly every seventh year; also on the fiftieth 
year. ‘To have it lie idle two years in suc- 
cession must have been a trial of patience, 
as well as of faith. Faithfulness to that 
command would surely have brought to 
God’s Chosen People a decrease of sel- 
fishness and an increase of faith. The 
lesson persisted in would undoubtedly 
have had a moulding and transforming 
influence upon the entire nation. But 
they did not continue it. In a half- 
hearted manner they pretended obedience 
to this Law for 969 years—nineteen Jubi- 
lees and nineteen years beyond the last 
one. Then God declared that their ob- 
servance of the year Sabbaths and Jubi- 
lee was unsatisfactory to him, and He 
gave them all their Jubilee years at once. 
Since then they have made no pretense of 
observing the Jubilee Years and their 
cycles of 7x7 years. 

The seventy years desolation of the land 
of Israel, accomplished by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, fulfilled the entire number of typical 
Jubilee Years divinely foreordained. As 
we read, “Therefore He (God) brought 
upon them the king of the Chaldees, who 
slew their young men with the sword in 
the house of their sanctuary, and had no 
compassion upon young man or maiden, 
old man, or him that stooped for age; 
He gave them all into his hand. And all 
the vessels of the house of God, great and 
small, and the treasures of the house of 
the Lord, and the treasures of the king 
and of his princes, all these he brought 
to Babylon. And they burnt the house of 
God, and brake down the wall of Jerusa- 
lem, and burnt all the palaces thereof 
with fire, and destroyed all the goodly ves- 
sels thereof. And them that had escaped 
from the sword carried he away to Baby- 
lon; * * * to fulfill the word of the Lord 
by the mouth of Jeremiah, until the land 
had enjoyed her Sabbaths; for as long as 
she lay desolate she kept Sabbath, to ful- 
fill three score and ten years.”—2 Chron. 
36 :17-21. 

“While Israel’s Jubilee Year was a wise 
arrangement which cancelled all debts 
and restored all the people to their origi- 
nal inheritance in the land, it would be a 
mistake to suppose such a restitution, such 
a release, to be the whole sum of God’s 
provision for the blessing of his people. 


Wise, generous, beneficial as it was, it 
was merely a type or foreshadowing of a 
greater blessing. ‘Its release from debt 
foreshadowed the release of humanity 
from the great debt of sin and its penalty 
of death, respecting which we read that 
Adam and all of his race were “sold under 
Sin.” (Rom. 7:14)—-sold into slavery to 
Sin and death. The antitypical cancella- 
tion of death and release of debtors and 
slaves signifies the deliverance of all who 
will be God’s people from all the imper- 
fections inherited from Father Adam— 
back to full fellowship with God, full 
liberty of the sons of God and the full en- 
joyment of life eternal. If the type was 
glorious and blessed, the antitype will be 
a thousand times more so, and will bring 
eternal release from all ‘the weaknesses, 
imperfections, slaveries to sin and appe- 
tite which now hold mankind in bondage. 
Each time, therefore, that God’s Chosen 
People observed a Jubilee Year they pic- 
tured forth on a small scale the blessings 
to come to them, and through them to all 
people under the beneficent reign of right- 
eousness of the great Messiah. 


The Jubilee Type and Antitype. 

We know where the counting of the 
Sabbath cycles began, namely, when God’s 
Chosen People entered the land of Ca- 
naan. The record is that their first year 
was a Sabbath Year, during which they 
neither sowed nor reaped, but “ate the old 
corn of the land.” In the above quotation 
the Lord distinctly tells us that the entire 
number of Jubilee Years they would have 
had is seventy. So we can easily count 
when and where the antitypical Jubilee 
would be due to begin. Each cycle was 
forty-nine years, and its Jubilee, the 
fiftieth year. Seventy times this number 
would be 3,500 years. And this period 
measured from the time Israel entered 
Canaan marks the year 1925 as the time 
when the antitypical Jubilee will be due 
to begin. 

However, there is still another method 
of reckoning the matter, which, we believe, 
is the proper one, namely, to count nine- 
teen cycles with their Jubilees partially 
observed totaling 950 years, and then to 
count the remaining fifty-one cycles as 
forty-nine years each, because the Jubilees 
were omitted. This would total 2499 
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GOD’S CHOSEN PEOPLE. 


vears plus 950 years with Jubilees. total- 
ing 3449 years. This period of 3449 years 
reckoned from the entering of Canaan 
ends October, 1874. Thus: Period from 
entering Canaan to the division of the 
land, six years. Period of Judgep to 
King Saul, 450 years. Period of the 
kings, 513 years. Period of desolation 
while the land kept Sabbath, 70 years. 
Period from the restoration at the end of 
the 70 years, by Cyrus, to our date known 
as Anno Domini, 536 years. Total years 
of A. D., to complete the above period of 
3449 years, 1874 full years, which would 
end, Jewish time, October, 1874. It was 
about that time, 1875, that favor began 
to return to God’s Chosen People—of 
course then, as yet, only in a limited man- 
ner and so differently from what many of 
them had expected it that few of God’s 
Chosen People yet recognize that Divine 
favor toward them is returning. It is our 
understanding that the period of time 
from 1875 to 1915, forty years, will wit- 
ness the full return of Divine favor to 
that people. 

Foregoing we have outlined the Jubilee 
reckoning from the standpoint of pro- 
phecy, telling how the matter really will 
work out: a portion of the time with the 
Jubilees added and a portion of the time 
without them. Now let us take another 
view—from the standpoint of the Law. 
The Law requires that where the typical 
system ended, the antitypical counting 
should begin. As the typical Jubilee was 
reached by multiplying 7x7, so we should 
count 50x50 to secure the date of the an- 
titypical Jubilee, the dawn of the glorious 
epoch. As only nineteen Jubilees were 
observed even partially, it follows that the 
cycle for the great Jubilee should begin 
counting there. 50x50 years is 2500 years. 
This number measured from the last typi- 
cal Jubilee should bring us to the anti- 
type. The last of the nineteen Jubilees 
observed was the year 950 from the date 
of Israel’s entering Canaan. The anti- 
typical Jubilee cycle, 2500 years, added 
to 950 years gives us a total of 3450 years 
and indicates the year 1875 as its culmi- 
nation—the place where the antitypical 
Jubilee should begin—exact harmony, it 
will be observed, with the preceding testi- 
mony on the subject from the standpoint 
of prophecy. In other words, the Law 
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and the Prophets agree that 1875 A. D. 
marks an important epoch in the history 
of God’s Chosen People—a time when 
some great restoration blessing towards 
them was due to begin. 

The Great Antitypical Jubilee. 

Some one will say, perhaps, What evi- 
dences have we that Israel’s Antitypical 
Jubilee has begun to be fulfilled? We 
answer that the signs are all about us and 
rapidly multiplying. The Jubilee is not 
Israel’s only, but the Jubilee of the whole 
world of mankind—God’s Chosen People 
wil! merely be the first fruits of the 
nations to be blessed in that Jubilee period 
of a thousand years, the spiritual reign of 
Messiah. Whatever signs we see of gen- 
eral restitution amongst mankind are 
signs of the Jubilee. We are not to expect 
anything to happen suddenly. Rather by 
gradual processes will come to mankind 
the “times of restitution of all things 
spoken by the mouth of all the holy pro- 
phets since the world began.” Such res- 
titution blessings are to be noted in the 
wonderful inventions which are bringing 
easement of the burdens of mankind—a 
measure of deliverance from the grind of 
necessity. These blessings will continue 
to bring to God’s Chosen People and to 
the world in conjunction with them bless- 
ings of earthly perfection such as the 
prophets describe, but suweh as few of 
humanity dared to believe. 

Looking back at the type we remember 
that the Jubilee year was announced by 
the priests blowing the Silver Trumpets, 
proclaiming liberty throughout all the 
land. We remember that, following the 
example of the priests, all the people blew 
on ram’s horns and with every other con- 
ceivable kind of clarionet. The antitype 
of this blowing upon the trumpets we 
have. Ever since 1875 there has been 
special promulgation of this very message 
of the Jubilee—blowing on the silver 
trumpets of Truth, proclaiming the 
Truth, making known the fact that the 
time of God’s blessing for Israel and for 
the world is at hand—that the great An- 
titypical Jubilee period of a _ thousand 
years has begun. The spirit of liberty is 
blowing everywhere and being proclaimed 
by every kind of couth and uncouth argu- 
ment and trumpet, newspaper and maga- 
zine, world-wide. 





C. T. Russell, Pastor Brooklyn Tabernacle. 


The people, the masses, are about to- 


come into possession of their own. Human 
rights long ignored are rapidly coming 
back to the masses. There is no more re- 
markable manifestation of this than in 
the recent revolutions in Russia and in 
Turkey, and the gradual socialization of 
Great Britain and Germany. Well would 
it be for the world if thus gradually the 
great antitypical Jubilee would usher in 
a reign of righteousness and become gen- 
erally recognized. But other Scriptures 
show us that this will not be the case— 
that beyond a certain point the favored 
classes will refuse to yield, and beyond 


a certain point the masses will be unrea- 
sonable and hasty in their demands, and 
that the result will be “a time of trouble 
such as never was since there was a 
nation.”—Dan. 12:1. 

But even that period of trouble will 
prove to be merely a part of the tribula- 
tion incidental to the full inauguration of 
the Jubilee. At that time,. the Prophet de- 
clares, Messiah will stand forth in power 
and great glory for the deliverance of Is- 
rael first, and subsequently of all the fam- 
ilies of the earth from every vestige of 
bondage, including eventually the bond- 
age of death. 





IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


An admirable and. particularly timely 
novel is “The Broken Wheel,” by that ex- 
cellent writer, Florence Land May. It is 
timely in that it sets forth in attractive 
style the: real situation in San Francisco 
just after the great fire of 1906, when the 
corrupt municipal Government was hold- 
ing up every citizen and corporation that 
could be bled. The tale is based upon the 
so-called graft prosecution in San Fran- 
cisco, and the principals are not at all 
disguised. Isaac Levy, “the curly boss ;” 
Bloomquest, the musical Mayor ; Cromwell 
Cresby, the sturdy, courageous, honorable 
gentleman-born President of the “Con- 
solidated Railroads ;” Cliquot, the Govern- 
ment sleuth employed by the _ private 
prosecution ; John Scott, the special prose- 
cutor-—all these are easily recognizable. 
So, likewise, is Donald Doolittle, who de- 
sired certain street railroad franchises for 
himself, but was turned down by the 
“boss,” whereupon he vowed revenge upon 
the city Government and particularly up- 
on his successful rival, Crosby. The story 
is strong throughout, with love features 
interwoven, and many lesser characters 
and incidents, which combine to make the 
work a remarkable one. It may be read 
with pleasure and profit, not only by San 
Franciscans, but by Americans generally, 
who desire to get light upon the real mo- 
tives underlying the noted “graft trials” 
of San Francisco. 

The C. M. Clark Publishing Co., Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago. 


The book reviewer of the Overland 
Monthly has for many years read with ex- 
ceptional interest the works on the Ameri- 
can Indians that have appeared from time 
to time on this subject, from the pens of 
more or less able authorities, but he has 
yet to find one so thoroughly satisfactory 
as “Trails Through Western Woods,” by 
Helen Fitzgerald Sanders, who for a long 
time has made a special study of the In- 
dians, particularly those of the Northwest. 
The book is a delightful description of the 
region that the aborigines inhabited before 
the coming of the white man; it gives a 
graphic picture of the early conditions, of 
the beauties of the country where the buf- 


falo roamed and the red men lived their 
lives of freedom and happiness. It is 
rich in Indian folk-lore and contains 
numerous facts and histories and tradi- 
tions unknown to the great mass of 
Americans; many, indeed, have never be- 
fore appeared in print. 

Written in Mrs. Sanders’ attractive 
style, the book is one that every American 
should read. 

The Alice Harriman Co., New York 
and Seattle. 


A stirring tale of the old Scottish days, 
when Highlander and Lowlander were as 
bitterly arrayed against one another as 
Northerner against Southerner in our 
own country forty-five years ago, is told in 
“When Love Calls Men to Arms,” by Ste- 
phen Chalmers. The jealousies and enmi- 
ties of the clans, the strange customs and 
principles of the Scots, are vividly and 
well described, and action lies in almost 
every line. The story is based upon the 
arrival in Kilellan of a Spanish Don, one 
of the survivors of a Spanish man-of-war, 
which, seeking to escape from the English 
after the defeat of the Armada, was 
wrecked upon the Scottish coast. Don 
John, as he is named, finds refuge among 
his foes, marries the daughter of one of 
them, and their offspring, a beautiful girl 
called Mariposa, is the heroine. The hero 
is a Lowlander, one of the Campbells, des- 
pised by her mother’s Highland people. 
The story is intensely dramatic, and holds 
the interest from start to finish. Not the 
least interesting feature of it is its eluci- 
dation of the relations of the Macdonalds, 
the Campbells, the Duncans, the Macleans 
and other leading Scottish clans in the 
olden days. 

The book is well illustrated by Howard 
Chandler Christy. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 


Its title, ““A Text Book on the Thera- 
peutic Action of Laight,” concisely de- 
scribes the nature of an admirable work 
by Gorydon Eugene Rogers, M. D., for- 
merly Demonstrator of Anatomy in the 
University of New York City. That light 
has a marked therapeutic value has long 
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been known; indeed, as Dr. Rogers points 
out, its value was known not only to the 
natives of Central and South America 
centuries ago, but to the Orientals even 
farther back. While essentially technical, 
it is not wholly so, and layman as well as 
physician may read it with interest and 
profit. It includes discussions of the 
“rho” rays, solar and violet rays, electric 
are light and the light cabinet, and is well 
illustrated in colors. 
It is published by the author. 


To John Adams Thayer the reading 
public is deeply indebted for having shed 
light, and brilliant light at that, upon a 
sphere of activity which has thus far never 
been illuminated. In “Astir, a Pub- 
lisher’s Life Story,” Mr. Thayer brings 
out a rich mass of hitherto unwritten his- 
tory of the inside workings of some of the 
greatest 
with most of which he has himself been 
associated in high station, such as The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Everybody’s, and 
the like. His style is delightful, the chap- 
ters being more like light conversations in 
the drawing room or around the club fire- 
place than written narrative. It was the 
original purpose of Mr. Thayer to have 
posthumous publication of his autobio- 
graphy, but friends to whom he showed 
the manuscript appreciated it so highly 
that they prevailed upon him to secure 
immediate production. Their judgment 
was excellent, for seldom has so interest- 
ing a book of its kind appeared. Genuine 
names are given in every case, and the 
pages abound in anecdote. Matters are 
in no place minced, and there is a decided 
aptness in the title, “Astir.” The book 


will surely stir things up in certain direc-" 


tions. , 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 


“Why Doctor Dobson Became a 
Quack” is a graphic description of the 
conditions and a scathing arraignment of 
the grafters responsible for the country- 
wide prevalence of that curse to popular 
health and wealth, quackery, which the 
author, P. J. Noyes, rightly defines as 
“the distinguishing disgrace of this coun- 
try and age.” His medical and pharma- 
centical experiences qualify him to write 
on his subject, and startling indeed are 


American publishing houses, 
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some of his revelations of the way the 
quacks impose upon ‘their myriads of 
dupes. The book should be carefully read, 
not only by hypochondriacs, but by all. 
Cochrane Publishing Co., New York. 


The beauties and grandeur of lofty 
Mount Rainier, or T'acoma, as the Indians 
call it, are admirably set forth in “The 
Mountain that was ‘God, ” by John H. 
Williams. It is copiously illustrated in 
half-tone, from excellent photographs, and 
abounds in information concerning the 
imposing mountain itself, its approaches, 
and the National Park. It may be re- 
garded as the standard authority on this 
feature of our country, and to read it 
inspires one with the wish to visit the 
mountain. 

Published by the author, in Tacoma. 


“Don’ts in Bridge” is a handy little vol- 
ume, pocket-size, by Bell Bowman Emery, 
and to follow its advice is to play good 
bridge. It contains, in addition to a quan- 
tity of sage advice, the latest rules and 
penalties, simplified and condensed. 

William R. Jenkins Co., New York. 


“Democracy” and “Moral Education” 
are two little books by A. G. Flack, whose 
ideas appeal to one more from their ab- 
stract excellence than from their practi- 
cability. Still, the theories of visionaries 
sometimes come about, and the theories ad- 
vanced in these two booklets are too good 
to be wholly impossible in the future, how- 
ever distant. They are inapplicable to- 
day. 

Cochrane Publishing Co., New York. 


For those who like Welsh rarebits made 
with milk instead of beer; for those whose 
tastes run to cookies, ginger wafers, angel 
cake, pineapple tapioca, and other lady- 
like preparations, “Mrs. Marvin’s Cook 
Book” will make interesting and instruc- 
tive reading. 

Cochrane Publishing Co., New York. 


“Bonbons” is the not inappropriate 
title of a book of choice poems by F. P. 
Savinien, whose verses are above the aver- 
age even of those whose names are familiar 
to us all. 

Broadway Publishing Co., New York. 





THE LITERATURE OF MEXICO 





EXICO HAS HAD little or 

no time to devote to the arts, 

but little as it has had, it has 

developed in a wonderful de- 
gree. The native Indian is a poet natural- 
ly, and the cultivated Mexican, be he of 
whatever extraction, has in his nature the 
germ of poetry that must come to any one 
who studies Mexico, its tribulations and 
its people, or who is a lover of nature. Mex- 
ico is so rich in tradition, its scengry is so 
grandly beautiful, so stupendous in some 
of it aspects, that it is little wonder that 
its effect is inspiring to the Mexican 
nature. Mexico is already rich in litera- 
ture of native production. Art of the 
brush or of the chisel comes first in estab- 
lishing the national ideals, and Mexico has 
produced many celebrated artists and 
sculptors. The national taste is toward the 
beautiful in stone or bronze and in paint- 
ing. 

It is difficult to say whether in the evo- 
lution of the world the painting of emo- 
tions hy words preceded that of hiero- 
glyphs. whether the parchment is older 
than the stone to depict in lasting style 
the feelings of a narrator. I have but a 
limited knowledge of the Spanish language 
and I have an abiding appreciation of its 
beauties. Haphazardly I have picked up 
a newspaper, “La Semana Illustrada.” In 
it I find a gem. Have you ever reflected 
how rare it is that you find a gem in any 
American newspaper of the present day? 

I do not mean to infer for one moment 
that everything you find in the Mexican 
newspaper is above reproach. Far be it. 
I have at times found items that were sup- 
posed to be jokes that called loudly for the 
scavenger or the health board disinfecting 
corps. The wit at times is rather Euro- 
pean, and that means that it is cheap and 
nasty. The vulgarity of if is such as to 
suggest. that the author is a graduate from 


an institution for the advancement of por- 
nography. 

The gem I call to mind is a prose poem 
referring to one of the loveliest mountains 
in all Mexico, and it is entitled “At the 
Foot of Chinautla.” 

“The sun’s light inflames the grey line 
of the horizon. As the first javelin pierces 
the morning sky, Teziutian, the mountain 
town, as a daughter of the Orient, pret- 
tily and sleepily stretches her arms and al- 
lows one to see the features that have been 
hidden by the crape of night. 

“You are astounded at the scene. As it 
had been limned by a capricious hand, the 
tableau is spread before you, but you are 
not allowed to glut yourself with it at 
once. It is fed to you piecemeal, and the 
peaks pierce the sea of undulating clouds, 
like pinnacles, empurpled among the white 
of the early dawn mists, or drawn clearly 
and boldly against the background of ver- 
dant woodland. 

“Tslands and islets are seen floating 
about in a sea of white. Now and again, 
as the sun grows stronger, the veil is rent, 
and you are allowed a vision of bright em- 
erald from fields, or a glinting vista of 
golden corn. Waterfalls give forth a 
thousand gladsome notes, and go on and on 
repeating the refrain until it is lost to the 
ear in the echoing distances. The blue- 
grey tops of the mountain peaks take on 
the warmer tints of the day. In the dis- 
tance the sea of clouds disappears beyond 
the horizon as the sun illumes the earth 
with his fires. 

*‘As myriad shreds of gauze, as a plu- 
mage of impalpable consistency, the fog 
disappears in the folds of the mountain. 

“Here and there in the shadows it is 
still dawn; for day comes late in the 
mountains and little peaks stand out as 
islets, or heads of Titans show above the 
mists of the valleys. Mystery, the mys- 
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tery of dying night broods over all. The 
sun, all conquering, has not yet made the 
valleys captive. As he rises in his majesty 
he is confronted by the wonderful beauty 
of the mountain. Here are gigantic bas- 
-tions, cyclopean fortresses surge about, the 
retreating clouds and mists of night seek 
the protection of every valley and hillock. 
As they flee they are shamed, and they 
take on the pale blush of dawn. Suddenly 
as they break into thin air the serried bat- 
talion of a grandiose array of pinnacled 
mountains appears to darken the horizon. 
It is like the reserve of a grand army, 
standing at rest—waiting the attack. 

“Seemingly to it is confided the care of 
the little twinkling town nestling along 
Chinautla’s declivities. 

“Presently the magnificent mountain is 
denuded. Its cap is lifted to the King of 
Day! It is Chinautla! 

“Tts rude flanks are cut up by torrent 
and time, huge peaks serrate tooth-like its 
escarpment. Here have played the tor- 
rential rains and the winds and thunders 
of Jove. Down their awe-inspiring preci- 
pices have played the storms of ages. Great 
towers seem to lean as supports to greater 
heights above. Minarets and cupolas of 
gigantic size elhow one another, and depths 
so deep that they defy the eye are every- 
where. The vision has lost its power of 
measurement, and the peaks are lost in the 
azure of the skies. 

“Tt seems a troop of Titans one leaping 
over the shoulders of the other, and always 
mounting, mounting to snatch the sapphire 
from the God of Heaven. 
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“It is the father of mountains, and in 
his flanks are hidden the treasures of 
earth. Gold threads its way about him, 
and he is emboweled in precious stones. 
From his sides gurgle the waters that 
grow and glow as they leave the snows 
above, and in travail descend through the 
hot lands to mix their murky waters with 
the blue of the gulf, bringing blessings 
wherever they pass. I cannot attempt to 
describe the miracles wrought by the 
colossus. They are myriad. The eye is 
defied, the power of speech is negatived, 
here you feed your every sense, your ap- 
preciation of the beautiful like an unsated 
and unsatisfiable glutton. There he stands 
crowned with a diadem of white, from 
which descend .the pearls in leaping water- 
falls, rainbows irradiate his sides. This 
rough, rude monarch stands firmly on his 
base, defying time and god and man, and 
in his posture suggesting. a tremendous 
possibility, an all-compelling sentimental- 
ity, for no man, of whatever nature, could 
possibly withstand his charm. He is king, 
crowned and gartered. King of all Na- 
ture! 

“To you fly my enamored thoughts! 

“The countenance of the King is soft- 
ening in expression. He is drawing about 
him his friends, the ocean mists. The 
clouds are gathering. He has placed upon 
his brow his sublimely beautiful turban. 
He is now drawing about him his robes of 
mist. 

*“‘Teziutlan! you have covered the nest- 
ling town with your mantle. Let us de- 
part !” 


<n 
. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR 
pages packed full of vitality, pulsing hu- 
‘man interest, and love of life—this is The 
American Magazine. 


New and interesting departments have 
been added—lInteresting People, photo- 
graphs and short personal sketches; Out- 
door Life, games and pastimes, profusely 
illustrated ; Plays and Players, pictures of 
prominent actor folk and a guide to new 
plays. The “Interpreter’s House,” for 
editors’ views, and the “Pilgrim’s Scrip,” 
for subscribers, both popular departments, 
will be continued. More strong, stirring 
special papers on timely subjects; a new 
novel by a well-known writer; fiction by 
a host of the best story tellers; more of 
“Mr. Dooley’s” inimitable humor. These 
are things to be found in the American 
Magazine—the magazine for every Ameri- 
can family. 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE prints the live- 
liest fiction and the frankest, strongest ar- 
ticles. It gives all the significant news of 
the world each month, splendidly reviewed 
and condensed for quick, easy reading. 

It is the magazine that clipped Speaker 
Cannon’s wings ; that first exposed the in- 
decent stage; that ran the investment 
fakers into the cyclone cellar; that is stir- 
ring the Church to look our religious prob- 
lems in the face; that, in a word, reflects 
all the important, interesting sides of 
American life. 

It publishes every month a page of 
short, funny stories, verse, and anecdotes, 
for which it pays ten cents a word. It is 
bright, well-balanced and readable. It is 
unlike any other magazine. 





Send your subscription to-day to 
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’ RECENTLY PAID 

Send us YOUR SONG POEMS for examination and 
offer. H. KIRKUS DUGDALE CO., Dept. 184, Washington, D. C 


Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves 


illustrated catalo 1 4 A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
ous on application. Olies and powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 
Factory, 1714 Market St., San Francisco, Branch, article for all occasions to quic improve the 
1 comptenien Sent for 10 cents in s or 
022 San Pedro St., Los Angeles. coin. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
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‘Every Readers Choice 


‘ 





Overland Monthly 


with Housekeeper, 


Mother’s Magazine and Home Needle- 
work $2.30 





All for full year, sent to separate addresses if so desired 


Our Price 
Overland Monthly ............$1.50 
Housekeeper | $ 1 .80 


Or Modern Priscilla .,,.... .75 
$2.50 


Overland Monthly ............$1.50 
Housekeeper 

Or Modern Priscilla ....... .75 
American Magazine 

Or any Class 14 ........... 1.50 


Overland Monthly ............$1.50 
Housekeeper 

Or Modern Priscilla ....... .75 
Success ° 1.00 
Designer .... 


Overland Monthly ....».......$1.50 
Housekeeper 
Or Modern Priscilla ....... = 


Mothers’ M i 5 $2.15 


Overland Monthly ............$1.50 
SII, “ot con enseonnoea 50 $2 15 
Modern Prisciila aeeene -75 


Overland Monthly ............$1.50 
With any of the following 

American .... o ctucecesses BO 
Or Good Housekeeping 
Or Cosmopolitan 

Or Success 

Or Pearson’s 

Or Harper’s Bazar 


Overland Monthly ...........«$1.50 
BEOOOR PUREGIUR scccccccccess cf0 
IED ictus chceceewouecg Gin 
Everybody’s .. cccescee 20 


Overland Monthly ............$1.50 
Good ae 

Or Cosmopo sateeccess Eien 
Woman’s Home Companion.. 1.50 
McClure’s . ccccccccce 1.50 





$2.00 


$3.55 
$3.70 


Overland Monthly ............$1.50 
Everybody’s ......... scores | $3.80 


eeeeeee 





WOE WUE cscccccctccoees Me 
Overland Monthly ............$1.50 


Sie isin "os 4H| $3.00 


Designer 


Overland Monthly .... onecon sly 4 
Ainslee’s or Ham pton’s ccccce o| $3. 30 
World To-day or Metropolitan. t 80 


Cee PRE  Sicescccccccccccscecess ee 
With Success—Designer—Housekeeper aes or 70 
With Designer—Ladies’ World ‘ 2.15 
With Success—Designer—American ........ 3.00 
With Designer—Cosmopolitan 

et EE  Sacccccncncdccaccesocscccss BD 
With ‘Good. Housekeeping + 


Or Good aiih hein ihcee tan Se 
With Housewife— 


i 
es’ 2 world 

et ED UE. Nddaceccnscenececoccchocccn HE 
With Paris Modes—Housewife ............ 1.90 
With Housekeeper—Housewife ............ 1.95 
With Woman’s Home Companion ......... 2.20 


5 


$2.80. 


Our Price 


$2.80 
$2.15 


$2.80 
$3.50 
$2.50 


Overland Monthly ............$1.50 
Housekeeper 

Or Modern Priscilla ...... .76 
PRINT dcccccccs cstceossae Se 
Overland Monthly ............$1.50 
Housekeeper 

Or Modern Priscilla ...... .75 
ree 
Overland Monthly ............$1.50 
Housekeeper 

Or Modern Priscilla ...... .75 
Woman’s Home Companion 

Or McClure’s 
Overland Monthly ............ 
Housekeeper 

Or Modern Priscilla 
Woman’s Home Companion... 
McClure’s 
Overland Monthly ........... > 50 
Ladies’ World oe -75 
Pictorial Review Seedeeen Mae 
MeGerm Priscilla ..cccccccccce 0 


Overland Monthly ............$1.50 
Review of Reviews .......... 3.00 
With any of the following: 
American 
Or Cosmopolitan 
Or Good Housekeeping 
Or Success 
Or Pictorial Review 
Or Harper’s Bazar 
Overland Monthly ........... -. 50 
Review of Reviews ........... 3.00 
McClure’s 

Or Woman’s Home Comp’n 1.50 
Overland Monthly .......... - -$1.50 
Good Housekeeping 


$3.55 
world mare ae and 4 $ 3 , 0 0 


Overland Monthly ........... "$1.50 
ane gogo a $3.55 
Overland Monthly ......... wee 

$3.55 
$2.10 


eeeeeesereses 


$3.50 





Current Literature 
Good Housekeeping 
Or Cosmopolitan ... 1.00 


Overland Monthly ............$1.50 
Hampton’s Magazine ......... 1.50 
Woman’s Home Companion 

Or MeoClure’s ..cccccoccccce 1:50 


With Harper’s Bazar 
Overland Monthly 
With Mother’s Magazine—Designer . 
With Mother’s Magazine—New Idea ...... 2.00 
With Mother’s Magazine—Housewife...... 
With Housekeeper—Mother’s Magazine 
With Ainslee’s Magazine ... 
Wen WOE TO-DGe crccccccdccccceces ccoes 
With Hampton’s Magazine 
With Metropolitan .........ese00. 
With McClure’s ......... 
wa American ......... 

With Good Housekeeping ....... 
With Lippincott’s 





Cores eeeeseseeee 


Overland Monthly, 773 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Mexico's Centennial Celebration 


Will be held during the whole of the month of September. This is one of the most 
delightful months of the year in the LAND of MOCTEZUMA. 





Grand military and Civic Displays, Pageantry that will put 
into the shade anything ever attempted on the American 
continent. CORTEZ and MOCTEZUMA revived and all the 
glorious history of the GREAT SOUTHERN REPUBLIC 
shown in resplendent tableaux and pageants, a month of 
education for the visitor, come and enjoy September in an 
ideal climate and under ideal conditions. Combine business 
with pleasure and visit a land that offers unexampled oppor- 
tunity for the investment of capital. 








SEE MEXICO’S CENTENARIO IN SEPTEMBER 











PHOTOGRAPHE*° | aaa 


SAVE 30 PERCENT GUARANTEED MAILING LIST 
very Photographer, the novice, amateur, professional, 
can po 30 per cent. on something indispensable. YOU for every business need. 
WILL HAVE TO HAVE IT SOONER OR 
LATER. This valuable tip will be given by us to get 
you acquainted with the best photographic magazine. Oppenheim Guaranteed Lists include every 
Your name and address will bring to you sample copy known classification, kept up-to-date by an ori- 
and the full information. ginal system. Absolutely guaranteed on a 


-AMER.ICAN ee 
a) We sell our lists outright. Addressing from 
PHOTOGRAPHY your list or ours, imitation typewritten letters 


produced, and complete guaranteed mailing ser- 
1221 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. sg 

















Send for free booklet, including list of lists. 














Miss Harker’s School 
Home and Day School for Girls. 
Coll P tory, Int diat d 
Piney Deeaeeeic. Rae RAMSEY OPPENHEIM 
244 Hansford Block 


Ideal location, new buildings. 
San Francisco 


Catalogue upon Application. 
PALO ALTO, Califo . Multigraphing-Lists-Mailing Service. 
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SUGAR WAFERS 


Refreshments served at five o'clock teas 
should never be elaborate. The hostess 
who serves NABISCO Sugar ‘Wafers 
displays her knowledge of the conventions 
as well as respect for the likes of her guests. 


NABISCO Sugar Wafers are always 
good form—always appreciated. 

















in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








